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EMMONS MAKES: EVERYTHING 


; Anything you need in the line 
Loom Equipment Better 


Chafeless Cord 


—for fine cover on fine goods 


More mills use Chafeless Cord than any other cotton 
harness made, for this Super-Smooth harness with the Warp- 
Saving Finish builds up better cover; lessens loom stops due 
to warp breaks; lasts longer. 


Emmons Steel HEDDLES 
—backed by 68 Years Experience 


To produce a “chafeless’’ Steel Heddle; one 
that reduces warp friction to its lowest co- 
efficient—-we use 60 separate polishing opera- 
tions to bring the inside of the eve to a glass- 


like, super-smoothness. 
Another feature of Emmons “Chafeless” 


Steel Heddles is the 
cadmium and nickel. 


Long-Life Plating, both 


Mill men tell us that these steel heddles start 
up better; that they make a better looking 
piece of cloth. 


Let us send you samples of the sizes and 
styles you use. We have a full line of all 
standard types and sizes, made up and stocked 
for prompt delivery. 


REEDS 


Emmons makes a complete line of All-Metal 
Reeds with the added flexibility and super-smooth 
finish you need for weaving rayons. Also Precision- 
Manufactured Pitchband Reeds, “Custom Made” 
to your requirements. Quick deliveries. 


Non-Slip 


= 
, 


MAIL EYE HARNESS 


—for coarse and medium weaves 


Light as cotton— 
strong as steel, com- 
bining the stream- . 
line steel eye, with 
cotton harness flex- 
ibility. Adapted for 
the drawing-in ma- 
chine. Equip a sec- 
tion with Emmons 
Non-Slip Mail Eye 
and improve pro- 
duction. 


ALSO Loop and Doll Pickers, Selvage Harness. 
Mending Eyes and Twine; Beamer and 
Dresser Hecks; Heddle Frames; Warper and Leice Reeds: 
Slasher and Striker Combs. 
Prices and full information on all items 
on this page gladly furnished on request. 
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(A) THORr's three-ply continuous fabric 
cover (A) eliminates center seam; 
protects belt from moisture absorn- “a Se 
tion 
betw 
| ..AND YOU’LL SEE WHY IT MAKES | 
| 
LOW-COST RECORDS ON 4 
|TEXTILE DRIVES \ 
| | 4 
the textile industry Goodyear : « 
THOR Belt (Seamless) is first choice on | AL 
— because experience proves it gives long, 
trouble-free, low-cost performance. » | 
struction prevents moisture absorption and vie | | 
ply separation in humid mill atmospheres, bog | 
and insures long flex-life — tight speed- he 4 
holding grip on the pulleys. 
The G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man— will N « 
be glad to recommend the proper THor for cy f 
each of your drives. To consult him, write _ ‘N 3. | 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- : } 
: fornia — OR THE NEAREST GOODYEAR MECHANICAL a 
RUBBER GOODS DISTRIBUTOR. 
ELTS THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
by the makers 
TEXTILE BELTING | 
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V-BELTS 


prove themselves on 
this tough drive! 


> 


q@. the line of this dredge, there are forty buckets, 
Each one is busy scooping a half-ton of gravel from 
the bank of an artificial lake. You can imagine the 
shock to the transmission drive, especially when the 
buckets strike imbedded boulders. But, these sixteen 
4D78 V-Belts, made by Gilmer for the American 
Pulley Company, Philadelphia, absorb the shock and 
operate this 150 h. p. drive with an efficiency that 
saves money in power and machinery. 


It will pay you to give Gilmer 
V-Belts a chance to prove them- 
selves in your plant. Try them 
on any V-drive, large or small. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony Philadelphia 


Manufacturers OF COMPLETE LINE OF POWER BELTING 


-Webelts* Kable Kord Roll and Endiess Fiat Belting Planer Belts Speedage Endiess Fabric Belts Cone Belts 
Roving Frame Belts Moulded Rubber Belts" Winder Belts Spinner Belts Refrigerator and Washing Machine Belts 
Conveyor Belts Round Roll and Endiess Fabric Belting Endiess Belting Endiess Cotton Belts - Laundry Feed Ribbons 


SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY BELTS SINCE 1903 
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ARMSTRONGS CORK COTS 


ODAY, more than 6,000,000 “active” spindles are 
equipped with Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. That’s 
more than twenty-five per cent of the “‘active” spindles in all 
the mills in the country. And these cots are spinning a range of 
numbers from 2’s to 140’s. In addition, they have proved a 


real boon to those mills spinning staple rayon, rayon and 


cotton, or cotton and wool mixtures. | 

An ever-increasing number of mills buying new spinning are 
specifying, ““—to be equipped with Armstrong's Seamless Cork 
Cots.” During last year, Armstrong’s Cork was specified as 
original equipment on 173,040 spindles of new spinning, and 
on another 301,000 spindles of long draft change-overs. The 
machinery manufacturers have adopted these cots as standard 
equipment on their long draft drawing and roving frames. 

What are the reasons behind this steady growth in the use 
of cork for cotton spinning? They’re found in the product 
itself. Armstrong’s Cork Cots are seamless, uniform, have a 
true and concentric finish, and spin a high quality yarn. They 
give a long life of economy and performance. 

Any Armstrong representative will be glad to show you 
detailed figures supporting each of the statements made above. 
Then ask him about the new improved Armstrong roll cover- 
ing material, the Extra Cushion Cork Cot, made by 
the exclusive tubular process. Or write to one of the 
offices below for samples and complete information. 


iGo Monthly Seamless Cork Cot Sales 
160 Average Month of 1935=100% 


110 
Announced New — 


Extra Cushion Cot 
80 at this point — 


~ Months 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT ocr. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. 
i935 i936 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS THE USE 
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Annual Seamless Cork Cot Sales 
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1. Each year since 1928, more Armstrong's Cork Cots have 
been purchased by the Textile Industry. 


2. Even during the depression, sales continued to rise. 


8. As business conditions improved, sales increased at an 
accelerated rate. 


4. Today, the industry is buying more than twelve times 
as many Armstrong Cots as in 1928, 


5. Sales for the four months following the introduction of 
Armstrong's Extra Cusnion Cot were the highest in the 


Vears 


company 8 history. 


1926 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Armstrong Cork Products Company — 


Textile Division - 921 Arch Street 
LANCASTER, PA. 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Northern N. C.-Virginia Division 
Meets Greensboro 


HE regular spring meeting of the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile 
Association was held at Greensboro, N. C., at the 

King Cotton Hotel, on April 11th. The program featured 
a discussion on carding, spinning, slashing and weaving. 


L. J. Rushworth, superintendent of the Riverside Mills, 


chairman of the Division, presided. The attendance was 


large, more than 100 members being present. 


During a brief business session it was voted that the 
election of new officers and the selection of the time and 
place of the next meeting be left to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the group. 


The report of the discussion follows: 
Discussion On Carding and Spinning | 


(Led by W. J. Jennings, Overseer Carding and Spinning, 
Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C.) 


Mr. Jennings: The first question is: “What is the 
greatest percentage of humidity that can be carried in 
the card room without doing permanent damage to the 
card clothing? Will the work run as well with this 
great a degree of humidity?” 


That question of humidity in the carding room is one 
in which we are all vitally interested. What is the great- 
est degree of humidity that can be carried in the card 
room without injury to the card clothing? I could not 
answer that question, simply because my humidity in the 
carding room has been very limited since Christmas, until 
right now, when we have very good humidity, 

H. R. Higgins, Overseer Carding, Durham Hosiery 
Mill No. 6, Durham, N. C.: Well, we run waste in part 
of that room, and we just use it as we have to have it. 

R. H. Armfield, Supt., White Oak Cotton Mills and 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro: I think lots of times 
we use humidity because of the difference in colored work 
and white work. In a colored mill we use more humidity 
than we do with white. We have found about the best 
we could get in the card room is about 55 relative humid- 
ity. I imagine some others that do colored work have to 
have it higher. The dyes dry out the cotton. 

W. Lexie Davis: I have seen the time when humidity 
had to be cut out altogether, when the weather furnished 
enough. 

Speaking of the colored work, there are some processes 
in the dyeing, involving how much salt should be left in 
it, that would govern how much humidity you could run. 
Then in some seasons the cotton is damp when it comes 
into the card room. Sometimes we have to cut out the 


humidity, because too much humidity retards the clean- 
ing. It clogs the flats, etc. 

Chairman Rushworth: The idea of the question seems 
to be the amount that we could put.on without damage 
to the clothing. My experience has been from 50 to 55. 
I would not goin a card room beyond 55. As has already 
been said, with colored work it sometimes takes more 
humidity than with the natural cotton. That has been 
my experience, but I would not wish to go beyond 55 in 
a card room. 

Mr. Jennings: Right now we try to run ours in the 
card room from 50 to 55. Of course, we can not hold it 
there all the time; we get away from it sometimes. 

Mr. Davis: That will not hurt the cards if the cards 

Mr. Jennings: I don't think so. 

Mr. Davis: It will hurt them if they are standing. 

G. R. Ward, Supt., Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C.: We were going to move our cards, build a new 
addition several years ago, and we tore out one side of 
the mill and put a steel beam across. Durjng the time 
we had this wall torn down, as is usual, there came a wet, 
rainy spell, and the wather turned cold, all at the same 
time. We put up canvas and did everything we could to 
try to keep the cards dry and to keep them from rusting. 
We thought we did a good job on that, but a few years 
later we found that the job that we did was not very 
good, because the teeth had been rusting off down under 
the clothing, which we could not detect at that time. 
We have had to reclothe several cards, due to the fact 
(or we think it was due to the fact) that that wall was 
out and we had an excessive amount of moisture in the 
place. That is one experience we have had. 

As to an excessive amount of humidity that would 
damage the card clothing, I don’t think you could run 
your work with that much humidity unless you had a 
humidifier that has a defective nozzle that is wetting 
down the card. Of course, that could happen with a 
relative humidity of from 45 to 50. 

In our card room we are trying to run 60 relative 
humidity. I have had a recorder put in each room, to 
find out just how much humidity we have. If you leave 
it up to the carder, nine carders out of ten think you 
don’t need it half the time, and they want to go and 
cut it off because they think it is too wet or the tension 
is not running right. I believe after we get through our 
experimental work with this recorder we are going to 
find that we can run around 60 relative humidity. 

Mr. Jennings: Without hurting your cards? 

Mr. Ward: Without hurting the cards. 
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. Chairman Rushworth: What kind of work are you 
running? 

Mr. Ward: We make hosiery yarn of every descrip- 
tion, white and colored, and single and double ply. It 
would take a long time to tell you every kind we do 
make. 


OnE AND Two-PROcEsSS DRAWING 


Mr. Jennings: Is there anything else on this? If not, 
we will go on to the next question: “Please give us a 


general discussion on one-process and two-process draw- 


ing. Why do most people think that the two-process 
system will give so much better results than the one- 
process method?” 


We have to have drawing in order to run a cotton mill. 
We are all interested in what the other fellow thinks 


-about the drawing, and we ought to have a good discus- 


sion on this. 


Chairman Rushworth: If I might say so at this time, 
it seems to be the general idea that with the double proc- 
ess on drawing you have your increase of doublings. We. 
can go into this from that standpoint, if anyone wishes 
to discuss it. 


Mr. Jennings: I tell you folks I am a two-process 
man myself, though I haven't got it all the way through. 
I double-process all my warp yarn and single-process the 
filling. Mr. Rushworth spoke just now about it, when 
you double your drawing (that is two-process) you are 
adding doublings to your work further on down the line. 
I want to give you just a little bit of information from 
what I have gone through with in the last three years. 
Three years ago I was doubling my warp yarn 76.448 
times. Now we have a single-process picker room and 
have the long-draft spinning, and we get 72 doublings on 
that same yarn today. That is all we get.. The argu- 
ment, or thought, for doublers is to pick up the weak 
places or pick up the faulty places that might be in the 
roving or might be in the roll, as it comes through. Ma- 
chines are like men; they are not perfect. There are 
going to be some places in the roll as it comes through 
that are not perfect. As we work it back we are going 


to try to pick up those places. We are going to make a . 


better product with the doubling than without it. 

Mr. Davis: It would be a lot harder to detect the 
difference between one and two-process if we were on 
finer work. Our numbers are from 8s to 19s. We used 
to run two-process picking on the card, two-process draw- 
ing, two-process on the fly frames. Now it is one-process 
picking on the card, one-process of drawing, and one- 
process on the fly frames. And for us there has been no 
depreciation in the breaking strength, and it is mighty 
little off in the evenness of the work. I have seen both 
the systems in work. It goes back to the old theory that 
cotton is strongest nearest the cotton field, that the more 
machinery you run it through the weaker it gets. The 
more you work it, the more difficult it is to draw, espe- 
cially if it is short; and I would say offhand, after having 
several years’ experience on both systems, for our class 
of work going to one-process drawing did not help us 
any. I might amend that by saying we got new drawing 
frames about the time we went to one-process drawing. 

Mr. Armfield: My plant is at White Oak Mills. We 
have run two-process drawing since 1912. I have heard 
it both ways. Of course, we have made tests and have 
found but very little difference. You can make bad work 
on one drawing, take it through another, and generally 
multiply your troubles over there. We have found the 
breaking strength about the same. As Mr. Davis said, 
we are running new frames. 
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Mr. Jennings: What kind of rolls have you, Mr. 
Davis? 

Mr. Davis: Metallic rolls. 

J. C. Farmer, Asst. Supt., Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., Fieldale, Va.: I had experience with one- 
process drawing one time. In most cases, when you go 
to one process you put in new drawing, and that often 
looks like it is better. I think, if you take the two- 
process with the same conditions and make exhaustive 
tests, on single and double, that with the single-process 
drawing you will find much weaker yarn and much more 
uneven yarn, everything else being equal. 

E. L. Thompson, Glen Raven Mill, Glen Raven, N. C.: 
I have had a good deal of experience in trying to run 
both one-process and two-process drawing. I have found 
trouble with the one-process, especially on colored work. 


SPEED OF Front 


Mr. Jennings: Has anybody else anything to say? 
Now, we might add just a little bit right there that is 
not on this sheet. At what speed do we run our front 
rolls on our drawing? Mr. Armfield, at what speed do 
you run your front rolls? | 

Mr. Armfield: 310. 


Mr. Ward: I run mine 350. That is about twice too 


Mr. A.: 280. 
par: 


Mr. Jennings: I run mine 290. 

DIAMETER OF DRAWING FRAME ROLLS 

John A. Rudisill, Card Grinder, Minneola Mfg. Co.., 
Gibsonville, N. C.: I should like to ask a question, as to 
front-roll speed. Do all drawing frames have the same 
diameter front roll? 

Mr. Jennings: I am going to answer yes. One and 
3¢-inch. Who is going to differ with me? 

Mr. Thompson: No, sir, they are not. Ours is 1%. 
What is yours, Mr. Armfield? 

Mr. Armfield: 13%. 

Mr. Jennings: Somebody else give theirs. 

Mr. Thompson: We bought our drawing frames sec- 
ond-hand down at Red Springs. We are on fine work. 

Mr. Jennings: That may be a factor, all right. 

Mr. Thompson: I think all the drawing that is 
bought now for short-staple cotton is 114. You can not 
get them set close enough for short cotton if you set 
them at 1%. 

Chairman Rushworth: Is that a recent purchase? 

Mr. Jennings: Yes, sir, I think he said so. 


INCREASING Carp SPEEDS 


We will take up the next question: ‘Jn increasing 
card production, do you find it better to increase the lap 
weight or the doffer speed? (b) In decreasing card pro- 
duction, do you find it better to decrease the lap weight 
or the doffer speed? (Note: Weight of sliver to remain 
the same in all cases.)”’ 

Mr. Rudisill: I should like to ask how you are going 
to increase or decrease the production on your cards 
without either decreasing or increasing the delivery by 
the doffer, or the doffer speed, because the production on 
the card is governed by the delivery from the doffer in 
yards, and if the sliver remains the same weight then | 
don’t know of any way to do it. 

Mr. Simpson: I should like to state that you can not 
change. the doffer speed without changing the weight of 
your sliver and without changing your line-up, because if 
you speed up the doffer it decreases the weight of the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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LOWER STARTING AND RUNNING torque means 


lower power consumption — lower bearing tem- 


peratures for your high speed anti-friction bear- 
ings, and lower power bills for you. 

; _ Texaco Starfak Grease is a product of exten- 
sive research. It was designed especially for high 
speed anti-friction bearings, and because 
i it is such a stable, durable lubricant, it 


retains its original qualities in the bear- 


i ope This specially designed lubricant will 


give you lower starting and running torque! 


ings for an indefinite period. Starfak performance 
will make a definite contribution to smoother, 
lower cost operations. 

Ask a Texaco representative to install Starfak 


in one of your departments, and check up on its 


many economies. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 
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Northern N. C.-Virginia Division Meets At 
Greensboro 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sliver, and if you cut the speed of the doffer it increases 


the weight of the sliver. 

Mr. Armfield: You change them about. 

Mr. Jennings: That is the point I am leading up to. 
Which is better—to increase the speed of the doffer or 
increase the weight of the lap? ‘That is the question. 
Then vice versa, for decreasing production. 

Mr. Farmer: -I don’t know, and I may be wrong about 
it, but it seems to me if you had a card producing a 60- 
grain sliver and a doffer making 11, and you wanted to 
increase production, if you increase the speed of the 
doffer you certainly do not increase the weight of the 
sliver, because it is all geared up together. If you in- 
crease the speed of the doffer you speed up everything. 

Mr. Davis: That brings the drawing-frame question 
to the front completely. My experience is that it is 
better to leave the sliver where the drawing frame is ac- 
customed to handle it and let it come out a little faster. 
If you change it, it affects the-work of the draw frame 
more than it would if you just speed up the doffer. 

Mr. Jennings: Have you anything to say, Mr. Arm- 
field? 

Mr. Armfield: No, except that if you heavy up on 1 the 
1ap you are certainly going to heavy up on the sliver at 
the same speed. But you can change the draft, increase 
it or decrease it. Some time ago we were running a lap 
of 17%4 ounces. We changed that, cut it down to 15 
ounces. We think we are getting better work, and we are 
still getting as much production on the card as we were 
getting, by changing the production gear on the card. 

Mr. Jennings: I have been carding quite a while—15 
ur 20 years. My experience has taught me this, that | 
can not put a 16-ounce lap or an 18-ounce lap in my 
card and get the same weight of sliver on the front that | 
did before I changed the draft on that card. Say I am 
running a 14-ounce lap and put a 16 in; then the weight 
on the front has to be heavier. You have to change the 
draft, drop it back down to where it was before. You 
then have not done a thing to your card but added draft. 
The only thing you can do.is, as Mr. Armfield says, speed 
up the production gear. 

If anybody else has anything to say we shall be glad 
to hear it. 

Mr. Simpson, does that suit ‘you? 

Mr. Simpson: Yes, sir. I think you are exactly right 
on that. But, in my experience in carding, | would 
rather use a heavy lap and beat it in slow than a light 
lap and beat it in fast. My experience is that it gives 
the licker- in more time to clean it. d believe we get 
better results that way. 

Mr. Jennings: Mr. Simpson, the work ahead of you 
will tell you what size sliver you have to run. 

Mr. Simpson: Well, you can lengthen your draft, you 
see. I would rather run long draft. I think we get better 
results with a draft around 120 and to beat it in slow 
than by running a light lap and beating it in fast. 

Mr. Jennings: All right, we will check up. How 
swnuch draft do you men run? 

Mr. Ward: 100. 

Mr. D.: 120 or 122. 

120. 

Mr. Davis: We run 118. 

Mr. Jennings: I have 110. 

That question I just now asked you is not on the list, 
but I wanted to find out how much draft you are using. 
If what I have just said is right for increasing the pro- 
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duction, the reverse is also right for decreasing it, is it 
not? Cut the speed of your doffer to cut the amount of 
production; raise the speed of the doffer to increase the 
production. You can not do it by changing the weight 
of your sliver. 3 

Mr. Farmer: I should like to ask one question. Sup- 
pose you were making a 60-grain sliver and had a doffer 
speed of 10. Would it be possible to have a doffer speed 
of 12 and also have a 60-grain sliver? 


AGEING CoTTON ON OPENING Room FLoor 


Mr. Jennings: Let’s pass on to Question 5: “What 
is the general opinion of ageing cotton on the opening 
room floor after all ties and bagging have been taken off? 
Are any benefits derived from such practice?” 


J. E. T, Childers, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Min- 
neola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C.: I should just like to 
ask about that question. Does it mean just to strip off 
the bagging and ties or to throw it all up in a bin and let 
it all age in the same bin? 

Mr. Jennings: I would not say I know positively, but 
I would say it means to open it all up. 

Chairman Rushworth: Open it up and aerate it. 

Mr. Jennings: There are two types of cotton that 
will enter -into this discussion, compressed cotton and 
what we call loose cotton. 

How many bales do you open at a time? 

Mr. Davis: 20. 

Mr. Ward: We do the same thing—about 20, | 

Mr. Simpson: We open six at a time ,but if I were 
equipped for it I would say open 50 bales and let it stay 
two or three days, if you could—or just as long as you 
can. The longer you age it, the better it will work. 

Mr. Jennings: Give your reason for that. 

Mr. Simpson: It gives it a chance to fluff up. You 
know this compressed cotton is pressed tight. It is good 
policy to age it just as long as you can, but many of us 
are not equipped for doing that. I can’t do it. I have 
been on a job recently where we opened up 100 bales at 
a time and threw the cotton up at the side of the room. 
I got the best results there I have ever had. 

Mr. Jennings: How many spindles did you have on 
that job? 

Simpson: 20,000. 

Mr. Farmer: We open up 20 at a time. The reason 
we do not open up more is because we have to feed off it. 
We have them go around and get some off each bale, to 
feed. 

Mr. Davis: One of the important reasons, I think, for 
opening it up ahead of time is to allow it to gather its 
normal content of moisture, or to throw moisture off, if it 
happens to be too damp. 

Mr. Jennings: It will take on its natural humidity 
and hold it there, if you can get it in the bulg and keep 
it long enough. 


Mr. Armfield: We use compressed Western cotton, 


and some of it is so hard you almost have to take a pick 


to get it out. We use from 40 to 50 bales a day through 
the bale breaker. We don’t have the room to do it, but I 
think it would be a good idea to have it opened up ahead 
of time. We use some round-baled cotton, and that is as 
hard as a board. I don’t know how they get it in that 
shape. I think most of the ageing, in the last few years, 
has been in the cloth or in the yarn. But I do think it 


would be a good thing to open it up and let it age, if you 
have the room. 


Lonc Drart Rovrnc FRAMES 


Mr. Jennings: I think so, too. Is there anything else 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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on this question? If not, we will go on. 

The next question is: “Discuss long-draft roving 
frames.” 

Mr. Armfield: We have long draft on roving frames. 
We think we get a lot evener work with long draft on our 
slubber. We are making up as high as .90 hank and 
72. That is what we are making, and we think it is 
evener. 

Mr. Davis: We have had an experimental unit twice, 
of long draft on slubbers, and we naturally put it up 
against the hardest thing we had—put it up against about 
7 per cent black sulphur colors, and we found that it 
greatly reduced the end breakage in the spinning room 
over the old system of drafting at the slubbers and, if 
anything, made more even work. We had a draft of g on 
the slubbers, on that long draft. 

Mr. Thompson: What length of cotton? 

Mr. Davis: 15/16-inch. 

L. V. Andrews: On the intermediate we run the sliver 
right from the drawing to the intermediate frame. We 
are getting fairly even roving through it now, making 
1.10 hank roving out of 58 or 60-grain sliver. We have 
it running very good in the card room, but it never ran as 
well in the spinning room as the others. It makes a very 
strong yarn, but in some other respects it is not so good. 
We are running now about 7.5 draft. 

Mr. Andrews: I should like to know what number of 
yarn these men are running on their roving frames. We 
are making now 14s. 

Mr. Jennings: Mr. Davis, what number of yarn are 
you getting off your long-draft roving? 

Mr. Davis: We were spinning 15s. 

Chairman Rushworth: ‘That was on sulphur black, 
15/16 cotton. 


Discussion On Spinning 


Jennings: All right: we are all done with the 
ome questions now, and we will go on down to the 
spinning room. 

The first question on the list under the head of spin- 
ning is: “What type of overhead cleaner have you found 
most satisfactory for warper creels? Discuss overhead 
cleaners for spinning frames.” 

John D. Scott, Overseer Spinning, Proximity Mfg. Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: I think the type of cleaner you have 
would depend on the length and type of warper creel. 
Some creels are much longer than others. Our warp 
creel is about 60 feet long. 

Mr. Jennings: You have the fast-speed warper. 

Mr. Scott: We have the traveling unit type. When 
we first installed these creels we had the oscillating type 
of fan, and we could not begin to clean them. Then we 
tried the overhead cleaner and have gotten good results 
with that. But we had to put a switch in on the cleaner 
so it would stop when the warper stopped when the end 
came down, because if you let it run on you will have 
more kinks than you can ever get out. I think the kind 
of cleaner depends on the kind and length of the creels. 

Mr. Jennings: There is not anything said here about 
the type of creels. Has anyone else a cleaner for warper 
creels? No one else seems to have. 

How many have overhead cleaning for spinning? 
About three or four. 

W.A. Price, Overseer Spinning No. 2 Mill, Highland 
Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C.: Well, T don’t know 
anything much to say about it, only I run 60 with the 
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cleaners, and it cleans satisfactorily. That is about all | 
can tell you about it. 

Mr. Jennings: How much draft are you running on 
the spinning? 


Mr. Price: 12. 
Mr. Jennings: Single or double? 
Mr. Price: Double. 


Mr. Jennings: Double creel. All right, sir. Has 
anybody else a cleaner that we haven't talked to? 

R. C. Moreland, Overseer Spinning, White Oak Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C.: We have a bunch of cleaners 
at White Oak that travel on eight frames, 8.45 yarn. | 


think it is a lot of help. 


Mr. Jennings: Does it do the 
work? 

Mr. Moreland: Well, it does. 

R. M. Barham, Foreman, Bedspread Mills Nos. 1 and 
2, Leaksville, N. C.: Has anyone any information as to 
whether an overhead cleaner is as satisfactory where you 


are spinning coarse yarn as it is for finer yarns? 


Is it satisfactory? 


_ Mr. Ward: Mr. Barham, we are running it from 10s 


up to 70s. We found it better, even, on the 10s than on 
the 70s. I find we get equally as good results in the 
coarse mill as we do on the fine yarn. 


STARTING New Cork ROoLts 


Mr. Jennings: We will pass on to Question No. 2: 
“In starting new cork rolls which are 1 1/16-inch in 
diameter and buffing from time to time until they are a 
shy 15/16-inch in diameter, should the rolls be set closer 
as the diameter gets smaller? Why? Would it be better 
to turn the cast-iron rolls down and use a thicker-wall cot 
and have a better cushion after the last buffing?” 


How many are running cork rolls? Raise your hands. 
About three or four. We haven’t so many here. What 
is your experience? | 

Mr. Farmer: One mill with which I was connected 


had cork rolls—started off with two or three frames. 


They finally decided to turn down the roll to ¥%-inch and 
finish it with cork. We didn’t put the cork on the back 
but just used it in the front. Every so often we would 
buff a whole front line at a time. That mill turned down 
all the rolls—the front line only. They used leather in 
the back. We thought that, since the back rollers should 
probably run from a long time in the average mill, the 
cork would deteriorate in that time, and it would be 
cheaper to use leather. 

Mr. Jennings: The question is whether, as the cork is 
buffed down and the diameter becomes less, should the 
roll be set up. That is the question. 

Mr. Barham: I happen to have spinning frames that 
there is no way of adjusting—no way of setting that. | 
have found (though it may be just imagination or a no- 
tion of my own) that after turning down the roll you do 
not get the same cushion you have before; and I don’t 
know that we can get as uniform yarn, unless al the roll- 
ers are of the same diameter, so as to get the same cush- 
ion. Our rolls are so constructed that we could not set 
them up. | 

Mr. Jennings: If you put a 15/16 roller in, the ques- 
tion is whether you could set that in there without- its 
rubbing the middle roll. 

Mr. Barham: No, sir, it would not. 

Mr. Jennings: Well, mine would. 

Mr. Moreland: We have run cork for the last ten 
years at White Oak Mills. Our rolls are 1 1/16. We 
have our cap bars set and never change them trom one 
rebuff until we take them out. 

Mr. Thompson: I haven’t had experience with cork. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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This is the most recent report 
on Everlastic in a Texas mill spin- 
ning 30’s to 50’s cotton yarn. 


Such performance for Everlastic 


is by no means unusual. For in- 
stance, another mill reports 21,280 
hours with 3 buffings; a third mill 
5,000 hours without buffing, and 
sO on. 


Furthermore, extensive _ tests 


show that the superior drafting 
qualities of Everlastic produce a 
yarn that is stronger, more even 
and truer to size. 


Note below additional 
advantages 


Everlastic is a synthetic rubber 
product PERFECTED after 
many years of co-operative re- 
search with E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., U. S. Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., and Manhattan 


Raybestos Co., and after 3 years 
of practical testing in many well 
known mills. Laboratory control 
methods of manufacture assure 
uniformity and dependability. 
Circular TB, giving the COM- 


PLETE story of its achievements, 


is yours on request to— 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Lib. 6700 


AGENTS SELLING ONLY TO MILLS WITH 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT:—J. Bradford Hodges. 
161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. (in Georgia 
only); Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Green- 
ville, S. C. (Ala., Va., W. Va.. Tenn., N. C.. 
and 8S. ©.): Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas. 
Tex. (La., Tex., Miss., Okla.. and Ark.) 


AGENTS SELLING TO MILLS WITHOUT 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT:—0O. B. Wetherell & 
Son Co., Fall River, Mass.: William 


West, New Bedford, Mass.; Howland-Bridge 


Co., Inc., Chester, Pa.; Stewart Roller Shop, 
Laurinburg, N. C©C.; Dixie Roller Shop, Rock- 
ingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Textile Roll Covering Works, 
LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roll Covering OCo.. 
East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; 
Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


PEE COTS 


* EXTREME DURABILITY RESILIENCY 


1. Ol proof. 2. Unaffected by changes in temperature. 3. Four times the life of cork cots. 4. Six to sixteen 


times the life of leather covering. 5. Superior drawing surface produces stronger and more even yarn. 6. Non- 
oxidizing. 7. Very resilient, Will not Mute or flatten. 8. Resiliency can be regulated, permitting less top weight. 
This means a better yarn, longer life of roll covers and savings in oil and power. 9. Can be rebuffed repeatedly without 
loss in drawing quality or cushion, 10, Total direct savings of 50 to 75 percent over cork a leather usually possible, 


po 
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It seems to me, if the cork rolls were a larger size, and 
you had the rolls set up as close as the staple of cotton 
would allow, then if you turned them down how could 
you get them any closer? 

Mr. Jennings: Mr. Thompson, when you put on the 
cot, before the roller is turned down, your roller is over 
size. When you turn the roll down and put on the cot 
the roll is standard size. 

Mr. Rudisill: ‘If you turn the roll down, why should 
you wish to set it up.any closer? The back remains at 
just the same place. 

Mr. Simpson: If the roll is already correctly set over 
the steel roller, and you turn it down, you will have ex- 
actly the same space between, regardless of diameter. I 
don’t think it needs any setting. 

Mr. Barham: If it has more cushion, the biting sur- 
face spreads out better. That is why I don’t care so 
-much about the cork roll. Every time you turn it down 
you take away some of the cushion. 

Mr. Jennings: Take away some of the bite. 

The consensus of opinion, I believe, is not to move the 
roll. How about that? 

Mr. Davis: It seems that they have about shown us 
it does not get us anywhere. 


Drart oN LONG Drart SPINNING 


Mr. Jennings: Let’s take up Question No. 3: “Please 
give us the actual figures as to the average drafts which 
you are running on long-draft spinning. State yarn num- 
ber, size of hank roving, twist, etc.” 


Mr. Barham: I have a plant that makes various sizes, 
some for market use, some for home use. In other words, 
I have two plants. It would be almost impossible to 
give you the roving. 

Mr. Jennings: Well, give us one. 

Mr. Barham: I.use one roving anywhere from 18 to 
12 draft. Our highest usually runs about 18—18 draft. 

Mr. Jennings: . What size roving? 

Mr. Barham: From 1.50, 2-hank, 4-hank. 

Mr. Jennings: About what twist multiple do you use? 

Mr. Barham: That depends on the class of work. I 
make hosiery yarn, weaving yarns. 

Mr. Jennings: I am talking about the roving now. 

Mr. Barham: About 1.10. 


Mr. Jennings: Are all your rovings 1.10? 

Mr. Barham: Some are not. 

Mr. Jennings: What size package? 

Mr. Barham: 7 by 3%. 9 by 4. 6 by 12. 

Mr. Farmer: Our 20s yarn we make from 1.15 hank 


roving. We try to have a twist multiple of 1.10, but 


about 1.28 to 1.30 is about as good as we can do, with - 


15/16-inch cotton. Of course, I think the lower multiple 
is better, provided you can get the roving to stay to- 
gether. We have a draft of 17.5. 17s ‘to 20s yarn. 

Mr. Armfield: You are speaking about slubber rov- 
ing now. We are using a little less than 1.0. 

Mr. Jennings: One times the square root? That is 
the twist multiple? 

Mr. Armfield: Yes, sir. That sounds mighty low, 


but we have the ball- -bearing bobbins. That is on 15/16- 
inch cotton. 


Lonc Drart on KNITTING YARNS 


Mr. Thompson: I should like to know if anyone. here 
has been making sales yarn or market yarn on long-draft 
spinning. Would it be practicable to use the long-draft 
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spinning for money-making purposes? 

Mr. Barham: We have one mill practically equipped 
for long draft for knitting yarn. 

Mr. Jennings: Sales yarn? 

Mr. Barham: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ward: We have a mill equipped for long draft 
for knitting yarn. 

Mr. Jennings: Sales yarn? 

Mr. Ward: Yes, sir. We made a test on that several 
years ago. When we put in long draft we put in 1,000 
spindles on four frames and ran a test there two years 
before we bought for the entire mill. We had yarn knit 
from time to time, making not only one test but several 
tests. On every test that we ran we found the yarn to be 
a little better, a little stronger, a little evener, than from 
regular spinning. This particular mill was on carded 
yarn. That was our experience with it. 

Mr. Jennings: I have long draft. On my warp I am 
running 14.31 draft. That is spun from 1.80 hank rov- 
ing. The twist multiple on that is 1.37. On my filling 
the draft is 14.44. The twist multiple on that is 1.137. 
You get the idea that I am putting in less twist on the 
filling roving than on the warp roving. The staple of 
the cotton is supposed to be 15/16 inch, in the warp, and 
7%-inch, filling. 

Mr. Davis: Why are you putting more twist in the 
warp roving than in the filling? 

Mr. Rushworth: I don’t like to put any more twist 
in roving than is absolutely necessary. You need more 
twist in the warp yarn than you do in the filling yarn. 
In fact, in most fillings, unless it is for some special fab- 
ric purpose, the least twist you can put in for good spin- 
ning is the best twist. 

Mr. Davis: The question was why you put more twist 
in for the warp than for the filling. 

Mr. Rushworth: I don’t know, sir, because | don't 
think of putting any twist in roving. 

Mr. Jennings: I am leading up to this, gentlemen, 
that if you do not put the standard twist, or a little twist, 
in the 1.80 hank roving—let it be filling, warp, or what 
it might be—it will not come out of the creel without a 
stretch in it. In the 1.10 hank roving there is more 
weight, and it will pull out without stretching. 

Chairman Rushworth: Then you keep your twist as 
low as you possibly can to pull out? 

Mr. Jennings: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson: I want to ask a question. Why is it 
that on long-draft spinning you have to do about twice 
or three times as much cleaning to keep the work clean as 
on short draft, and isn’t that good cotton being wasted 
that you have to clean off your machines? 

Mr. Jennings: I have been studying that question for 
three years and haven’t found the answer yet. 

. Mr. Simpson: If you have twice or three times as 
much fly from long draft as from short, you are certainly 
losing some good stock there. 

Mr. Andrews: Back in the card room you have elimi- 
nated one process. Part of that fly that you get out on 
your spinning frames now you formerly lost in the card 
room. 

Mr. Jennings: Your idea is that, simply, you have 
moved the place where this fly is deposited? 

Mr. Andrews: Yes, sir. 

I shoul dlike to ask this question of these gentlemen 
that are making sales yarn on long-draft frames. Are 
they using single-creel or double-creel roving? 

Mr. Ward: We use double-creel roving and try to 
draft 18. 

Mr. Thompson: In the long-draft spinning, does it. 
take any more labor cost than it does on the regular- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Hendicap That May Trip That MM at Time 
When is a Loom Obsolete? 


_ Whether New or Old in Years or Use 
A Loom Becomes Obsolete | 
When a Better Loom is Built = | 


Our X Family Looms are Better Looms 
They are Better Mechanically 
They Produce More Cloth—20% More 


| | DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia. Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 


| 
Has Tripped Many a Good Man 
Good Enough | 


Program American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association 
- Pinehurst, N. C., May | and 2 


Fripay, May Ist 
10 A. M, 


Convention called to order by President Thos. H. 
Webb. 


Invocation—Rev. 1. Harding Hughs, 
Saints’ Episcopal Church, Concord, N. C. 


Address of Welcome—Harvey W. Moore, President, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Announcement of Committees. 
a. Nominations. 
b. Resolutions. 


Report of Secretary and Treasurer—W. M. McLau- 
rine, Charlotte, N. C. 


Address—-Thos. H. Webb, President, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, ‘Concord, N. 

Immediately after President Webb’s address, a most 
important moving picture, “The Destiny of Dixie, ’ will 
be shown, giving a visual observation of one phase of 
social development in a group of textile mills. 


Rector of All 


Address—Claudius T. Murchison, President, The Cot- 


ton-Textile Institute, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Address—-E. W. Kemmerer, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Announcements and adjournment. 

1 to 2:30 P. M.—Luncheon. 


2:30 P: M. 


Meeting called to order by Thos. H. Webb, President. 

Round Table Discussion—“The Common Problems of 
Industry and Agriculture and How They May Be Solved 
to Mutual Advantage.” Donald Comer, President Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., presiding. 

Address—J. W. Harrelson, President State A. & E. 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Address—Robert R. West, President Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Address—David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C. 

General discussion. 


3 P.M. 


Special feature of afternoon program for the ladies. 

All of the visiting ladies are invited and urged to at- 
tend a seminar on “Style Trends and New Uses,” con- 
ducted by Miss Catherine Cleveland, consumer consult- 
ant for the Cotton-Textile Institute, New York. 


This program will last for only one hour and Miss 
Cleveland has a very valuable program to present. 
All of the ladies are expected to attend. 


8 P.M. 


Annual Banquet—President Thos. H. Webb, Toast- 
master.. 


Introduction of Honor Guests. 
Music. 
Address—Dr. Charles M. Newcomb. 


The ball room will also be open and provided with a 
good orchestra for those who care to dance. 


SATURDAY, May 2NpD 
10 A. M. 


Convention called to order by President Thos. H. 
Webb. 

Report of Policy Committee—Charles A. Cannon, 
Chairman, Concord, N. C. 

Report of Traffic Committee—Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, 
Chairman, Flat Rock, N. C.; Carl R. Cunningham, Traf- 
fic Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 

Report of Cotton Committee—A. K. Winget, Chair- 
man, Albemarle, N. C. 

Report of the Textile Foundation and the National 
Industrial Conference Board—-Stuart W. Cramer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Report on General Arbitration Council of Textile In- 
dustry—-George P. Ray, New York. 

Report on Publicity—-Harvey W. Moore, Chairman, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Report on National Legislation—Hon. O. Max Gard- 
ner, Counsel, Washington, D. C. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions—Stuart W. Cra- 
mer, Chairman, Charlotte, N. C. 

Report of Committee on Nominations—W. N. Banks, : 
Chairman, Grantville, Ga. 

Presentation of Medals. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Adjournment. 

On Saturday morning from 10 to 12 o'clock the man- 
agement will entertain the visiting ladies with a bridge 
party in the parlors of the hotel. All ladies are most 
cordially invited to attend. | 


National Cotton Week 


National Cotton Week’s national scope is emphasized 
by the elaborate tie-in promotional campaigns being pre- 
pared by only indirectly affected interests co-operating 
in this year’s observance, June Ist to June 6th. 

Both preceding the event and all during the week, ac- 
cording to the Cotton-Textile Institute, which sponsors 
National Cotton Week, newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, radio programs and window exhibits of related in- 
dustries will feature the importance of cotton in the aver- 
age family’s every-day life—all in addition to the inten- 
sive cotton goods merchandising programs scheduled by 
the more than 40,000 retailers expected to participate. 

Lever Bros. Co., manufacturers of Rinso, for example, 
will not only feature National Cotton Week in its exten- 
sive national newspaper advertising and probably in its 
radio programs but is also already co-operating with 
thousands of washing machine dealers in practically 
every town and city in the country in plans for Cotton | 
Week window displays centering on cotton washable fab- 
rics. 

The week, it is pointed out, is timed to coincide with 
the cotton weather which usually prevails throughout the 
country in early June enhancing the combined style and 
comfort appeal of cottons and thus it will provide the 


sales impetus to carry the ordinary summer cotton selling 
season well through July. 
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1. Natural and Colored 
Yarns 


2. Package Dyeing 
3. Glazing 

4. Tube Winding 
5. Cone Winding 


ESTABLISHED 


' 


6. Cop Winding 


PERFORMANCE (NOT PRICE) 7. Twisting 
DETERMINES VALUE 8. Sample Warpine 


9. Section Beaming 
10. Ball Warping Package 
Franklin Process Service offers exceptional value, not only because Dyed Yarn 
its performance is unsurpassed in quality, but also because of 
its completeness. It includes practically all activities that are 
logically related to yarns and yarn dyeing and that 
are economically justified by the demand. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns |j§ Custom Yarn Dyeing 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 
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Storm Damages Mills Anderson 


The tornado which struck Anderson, S. C., on April 6th 
severely damaged the plant and village of the Appleton 
Mills and the village of the Anderson Cotton Mills. The 
loss at the Appleton plant and village is estimated at 


$100,000. The work of repairing the mill and the two 
villages is already under way. | 

The pictures on this page give an idea of the force of 
the storm and the wreckage it caused. 


Tornado Wreckage in Anderson Mill Village, April 6th 


Houses in Appleton Mill Village 


The Arkwrights Research Program 


Among the various research organizations which have 


contributed much to the textile industry is The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., which is the practical research organization 
established a number of years ago by the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. This organization performs a unique 
function, since instead of carrying out research work in 
its usual conception in which the work for the most part 
represents laboratory experiments, the members of this 
group carry out their experiments in mills under actual 
operating conditions, and the work done is of an entirely 
practical character. 

Research in industry has been defined as “nothing 
more or less than an intelligent inquiry into how to do 
practical things in the best way.’ The membership of 
The Arkwrights, Inc., is composed of operating executives 
of mills and allied industries who attained their member- 
ship by, first, possessing the necessary qualifications, and, 
second, submitting to a research committee conclusive 
tests on some phase of textile manufacturing operation 
which proved of worthwhile value in actual operation. 
These members, having proved their ability, continue to 
show their interest by submitting from time to time 
further tests along the same line of thought or delving 
into other matters of importance to the mill man. . These 
tests and their results, coming from actual mill operation 
and being carried out by men in daily contact with the 
various operations, are more satisfactory and understand- 
able to the average man engaged in the work of the mill. 


Quite a number of the tests made by The Arkwrights as a 
contribution to the industry have proven of actual value 
in money saved in the operation of mills whose operating 
executives are interested in the best way to do things. 

Recently The Arkwrights, Inc., has made a slight de- 
parture from the usual method of tests in that it has 
sponsored some tests by students of several recognized 
Southern textile schools. This year there has been sub- 
mitted to these students a test involving considerable 
-work investigating the evenness of yarns, the results of 
which should prove very interesting, as the test. covers 
points often discussed but never before developed to the 
point where conclusions might be drawn. The schools 
co-operating and the students designated for the work 
are: North Carolina State College, T. M. Ismet, grad- 

uate student; Clemson College, J. C. Ballard and W. B. 
Hiott, seniors; Georgia School of Technology, B. F. Bur- 
nett and J. W. Simmons, seniors; and Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, W. H. Wolfe, senior. These tests are being 
completed this semester and suitable rewards will be 
made for satisfactory conclusive reports at the annual 
meeting of The Arkwrights, Inc., this summer. 

There is a great need for intensive research into the 
various phases of textile operating methods, more now 
than ever before, and the persistent and unselfish efforts 
of individuals and organizations such as The Arkwrights, 
Inc., will do a great deal to advance the textile industry 
along this line. 

Anyone interested in the details of the work of The 
Arkwrights, Inc., may secure full information from the 
secretary, D. H. Hill, Jr., Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 
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April 16, 1936 
Report On Goldberg Mills 


A larger net surplus by the American Combed Yarn 
Corporation and the Gastonia Thread Yarn Mills and a 
decrease in the surplus of the American Cotton Mills, 
Inc., were listed in the report of the trustees on file in 
the bankruptcy section of U. S. District Court in Char- 
lotte. . 

Clyde Armstrong and Robert Goldberg are trustees for 
the three concerns. The report covers the six months 
period from July 1st to December 31st of last year. 

With reference to the American Cotton Mills, the trus- 
tees reported the surplus for the firm reduced $15,913. 
Sales for the period totaled $174,718 with a net sales 
deficit of $137, but general expenses of $15,776 increased 
the general deficit. However, the firm paid a processing 
tax to the Federal Government of $22,523, which has not 
been taken into consideration in the report. 

Concerning the American Combed Yarn Corporation, 
gross profits on sales were reported at $28,071, with net 
profit of $9,521. Total sales for the period, less discounts, 
commissions, freight and the like, were $346,489.57. This 
made for a net increase in surplus of $9,521.72. This 
report did not take into consideration processing tax pay- 
ments of $59,428. 

In the case of the Gastonia Thread Yarn Mills, the 
trustees reported a net surplus increase of $19,507. Total 
sales, less commissions, discounts, freight and the like, 
were $503,894. The gross profit on sales was $31,981. 
This does not take into consideration a processing tax of 
$36,393. | 

The trustees reported the physical property of the 


plants good and referred to a planned reorganization of 
the concerns. 


New Dupont Colors 


Several recent additions to established lines of colors 
are announced by the Dyestuffs Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Included in this list are “Diagen” 
Orange MG (patented): “Acele” Scarlet B; “Celanth- 
rene” Navy Blue BP Concentrated (patented); “Sulfan- 
threne’” Pink FFC Paste (patent applied for); ‘“Sulfan- 
threne” Blue 2BDC Extra Paste (patent applied for); 
‘“Ponsol” Jade Green Supra C Paste (patented): “Pon- 
tamine” Fast Black LCW; “Diagen” Red MG Concen- 
trated Solution (patented); and Vat Colors manufactur- 
ed in grain form. . 

“Diagen” Orange MG (patented) is a new addition to 
the division’s line of stabilized azoic colors for use in 
printing cotton. It produces bright, yellow shades of 
orange of good. fastness to washing at 160° F. and to 
power laundering with chlorine and of satisfactory re- 
sistance to light. This new product is used in self shades 
as well as in combinations for the production of browns. 
Like the rest of this class of colors, “Diagen” Orange 
MG is easy to apply and develops rapidly. | 

‘Acele” Scarlet B, recently added to the line of acetate 
fiber colors, yields yellow shades of red on both bright 
and delustered acetate fiber yarn and piece goods. It 
penetrates well and exhibits very good general dyeing 
properties. The fastness of this dye to bleaching, rub- 
bing, hot pressing, scrooping and steaming is said to be 
very good. Furthermore, it possesses good resistance to 
light and washing at 120° F. “Acele” Scarlet B finds 
use in dyeing women’s dress goods and similar materials. 
in both straight and combination shades, being particu- 
larly recommended for discharge prints because of its 
good discharging properties. 
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Schedule of Textile Meetings 


South Carolina Spinners’ Division, Southern Textile i: 
Association, Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., April | 


18th. 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Phila- - | a 
delphia, April 20th-24th. | 
Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Associa- a 
tion, Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., April 25th. a 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, annual 
convention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., April 30th- 
May Ist-2nd. 


Master Mechanics’ Division, Southern Textile Associa- ys 
tion, White Oak Mills Y. M. C. A., Greensboro, N. C., x 
May 8th. 


Tennessee Division, Southern Textile Association, ole 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 16th. a 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, annual ee 
convention, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
May 2\1st-22nd. | 


BEAUTIFUL SHRUB 
“OR A CAR LOAD 


We desire to serve you, whether you want one 
plant or a complete landscape development. Our § 
price for the single plant is “in line” with or under 3 
that of other reputable concerns, but for large orders = 
we are in position to give quantity discounts that 
will surprise you. 


Write at once for further information. 
Now is the time 
QUALITY 


Plant this spring 
PRICE SERVICE 
The Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hickory, N. C. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle | 
with New  Olling 
Sad- | 


Device three 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent, 
Round Head Stir- 

rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, R. 


— 


Designed with removable | 
labyrinth felt seal entirely | 
within confines of extrawide _ 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 


= = 
= 
= = 
| Precision Bearings, withlarge 
: grease capacity, assure su- 
perior performance. Write 
for Catalog. 
NURMA-AUFFMANN 
PRECISIVUN BEARINGS 
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Northern N. C.-Virginia Division Meets At 
Greensboro 


(Continued from Page 12) 


process spinning? If it does, does it eliminate the saving 
in the card room? 

Mr. Barham: My experience is that it does not take 
any more labor, but that there has been a saving in place 
of added expense. We cut out most of our one-process 
on coarser numbers. The finer numbers, after we get to 
20s, we run as we did before. From 20s to 30s, the finer 
numbers, we run as we did before. 

Mr. Thompson: If it makes more fly in the spinning, 
does it take any more labor to take care of that fly, or 
do you put it on the spinners? 

Mr. Davis: When we went to long-draft and elimi- 
nated a process in the carding, we found those overhead 
cleaners were indispensable. We had to have them. That 


took the place of a lot of the cleaning we did do. 


Mr. Jennings: Does anyone know how long the larger 
package lasts in the creel? 
Mr. Scott: About 14 hours—a package 10 by 5S. 


Repractnc Aprons on Lonc Drart FRAMES 


Mr. Jennings: Let’s go on to the next question: “Js 


it better to replace the aprons on long-draft spinning 


frames periodically or as they wear out?” 


How many of you have had long-draft spinning any 
length of time? Ten years, or five years, etc.? 

Mr. F.: We have had ours five years—a little over 
five years. | 

‘Mr. Farmer: We have had ours a little over four 
years. -The system we use in changing aprons is this: 
We clean the spinning rolls once a year and take them 
all off. At that time we replace all worn cots. In the 
meantime, if one should give out, the section man will 
put it back. 

Mr. Jennings. He says it is better to replace them 
all at once. Mine has been running only three years, and 
some have given out. 

Mr. Armfield: 
those who have long draft. Is there anything to clean 
these aprons out with? That lint gets in there under the 
apron. That accumulation in there of oil and little lumps 
will come along and break an end down. I should like 
to know what system is best to clean them out. 


Mr. Farmer: We are trying a new system now. With 
the other system it was very hard to clean. We have 
one man take out the cots and clean them. He has a 
little truck and moves it down the alley. He does not 
have any special time to do it, but we keep him on it all 
the time. 

Mr. Thompson: I think it is pretty well established 
that long-draft spinning is preferable to the old style so 
far as operating is concerned. So far as labor is con- 
cerned, I should like to know what percentage wad have 
saved in the long-draft system. 

Mr. Jennings: 
come in there, and we can not take it up. If anybody 
has a definite figure he is willing to express, it will be all 
right. 


Mr. Davis: That would depend on how many proc- 


esses of fly frames were eliminated and how fine a yarn 
you were spinning. If you had only two processes and 
eliminated one of them, you would save at least 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. Thompson: 
ufacturing. 


I mean in the whole process of man- 


the first half of 1935. 


I should like to ask one question of. 


I am sorry, but that question does not 
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Mr. Davis: We never stacked it up against the slash- 
ing and weaving, etc., but just the card-room process. 


Due to some unexplained delay in the mail, the re- 
maining part of the report on this discussion was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in this issue. It will be 
published next week.—Editor. 


Weaving Mills Make Best Showing 


Companies engaged solely in weaving cotton continued 
to lead purely spinning units and combined spinning- 
weaving mills in earnings on textile investment during the 
last half of 1935, and for the full year as well, data on 
the cotton textile industry released by the Federal Trade 
Commission show. Commission dyers and weavers were 
in second place. 

Other preliminary tables made public show investments 
and costs. All are based on reports of 257 cotton textile 
companies for the six months period ended December 31, = | 
1935. These companies represent about 45 per cent of 
the 582 included in the fuller report issued in March for 


WEAVERS EARNED 3.87% ON INVESTMENT 


The 35 weaving companies on whose statistics the com- | 
parisons are based earned 3.87 per cent on textile invest- | 
ment during the last half of 1935 compared with 3.05 for z 
the first half of the year and a total for the whole year of 
6.93. These earnings are calculated on total textile in- 
come and before payment of interest and income taxes. 

The rate of return derived from net profit on sales is 
set at 3.67 per cent for the second half of the year, com- 
pared with 2.82 for the first half, and 6.50 for the year 
as a whole. The rate of return derived from other textile 
income is also shown in the tables. 

The 44 spinning companies shown in the rate of return 
table earned 1.21 per cent on textile investment, as con- 
trasted with a loss of 1.19 per cent for the first half of 
the year. 

One hundred and nineteen combined spinning and 
weaving companies earned .12 per cent as compared with 


_a loss for the first half of 2.08 per cent. 


ComMMISsSION Dyer Ficures Goop 


The 42 commission dyeing and finishing firms, while 
second only to the weavers in their showing for the year, 
reversed the general trend and earned 1%4 per cent less 
in the second half than in the first, the figures being 1.18 
and 2.23 per cent, respectively. : 

The foregoing percentages are arrived at by dividing 
the textile income (net profit or loss from sales plus other 
textile income), before the payment of income taxes, by 
the investment in the textile business after excluding 
good-will. These costs include depreciation on fixed as- 
sets at rates ranging from 1.37 per cent to 1.81 per cent 
for the last half of 1935. 

“The preliminary tables are being made public at this 
time,” the trade board says, “because of public interest 
as indicated by requests to the commission for this infor- 
mation. The investments, costs, expenses and profits re~- 
ported by these 257 companies will be combined with 
those reported by other companies and included in the 
commission’s report on “The Textile Industries in the 
Last Half of 1935,” to be issued later. 

The table on expense, income, investment and rate of 


return for cotton textile companies for July to December, 
(Continued on Page 31) - 
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orth light 
lost out to... 


Cooper- Hewitts 


All the windows on the north wall of a certain tex- 
tile mill were boarded up after a trial installation of 
Cooper-Hewitt Mercury Vapor Lighting had conclu- 
sively proved to the management the Cooper-Hewitt 
system was “better than daylight.” This detail-reveal- 
ing light disclosed defects which had formerly escaped 
notice. Workers became aware of the elimination of 
eye-fatigue, and rejects were cut down materially. 

Under Cooper-Hewitt Lighting every thread stands 


out in bold relief. Closer and faster loom adjustment 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


is made possible under this glareless light, which pro- 
duces good vision down in the harness of a loom. 
There are no dark shadows. More economical pro- 


duction and lower labor turnover—two direct re- | 


sults of the use of Cooper-Hewitt Mercury Vapor 
Light —are reflected in greater profits. For complete 
information write to the Gen- 
eral Electric Vapor Lamp 


WE INVITE YOU 
Company, 895 Adams Street, Visit 


Hoboken, New Jersey. BOOTH 


PHILADELPHIA 


MERCURY VAPOR LIC 
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Personal News 


April 16, 1936 


Bonded Warehouse, at High Point. Due to the unusually 
long cold winter, Mr. Newton says his firm is anticipat- 
ing considerable activity this spring and summer in the 


eps and patching of fireboxes. 


Sam Turner has become superintendent of the seal *\ John P. Maguire & Co. ‘Directors Elected 


Mills, Monroe, N. C., of which R. A. Willis, Jr., is general}, 
superintendent. Mr. Turner has been with Roanoke,’ 


Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. ° 


C. W. Gaddy, manager of the knitting department of 
the Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., is improving rap-' 


idly after having undergone an operation at Johns Hop-/" 
kins, Baltimore. 


George W. Murphy, superintendent of 
Columbus Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., has". 
accepted a similar position with the Tifton Mills, Tifton, ® 
Ga., where he succeeds W. T. Hunt, who recently re-} 


| Srary quarters are being maintained on the upper floors of 
C. H. Gingher,": ithe building. 


Several important changes among executives were re- 
cently made at the Burlington Mills. 


formerly purchasing agent, is now superintendent off: 


maintenance. W. S. Pepperell has joined the organiza- 
tion as purchasing agent. Robert D. Porter, formerly; . 
with J. 


engineer. 


Thomas H. Rennie, whose weenation as vice-president 
and general manager ‘of the Pell City Division of Avon- 


dale Mills became effective April 1st, was presented with / 


a loving cup by his employees. 
Mr. Rennie, vice-president for the past 28 years, also ’ 
was presented with a watch by the Avondale Mills. 


Jesse Y. Jones, superintendent of the Newberry ( le 


Cotton Mills, was. elected president of the Newberry 


Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting of the board of? | 


directors. 


For several years Mr. Jones has been a member of the 
board and has been active in work of the organization. 


Charles D. Gray has resigned as sales manager for 
Textiles, Inc.. Gastonia, in charge of the Western and 
Southern territory, to accept a position with Kennington 
& Finn, waste dealers of Gastonia. He has been with 
Textiles, Inc., for five years, first as cotton buyer and 
then in the sales department. 


Willys Taylor, of Slater, S. C., manager of the South- 
ern plant of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., has béen made vice- 
president and general manager of the Webster unit, suc- 
ceeding John T. McManus. resigned. He will assume 
his new duties May Ist. Mr. Taylor will manage the 
entire Slater interests both here and in the South but 
supervision will be from the South Carolina office. Wil- 
liam Zophi, superintendent of the North Webster plant, 
will continue in that position, no other changes in the 
organization are contemplated. 


E. C. Newton, of Charlotte, N. C.. announces that he 
is still the district representative of the Carolina Refrac- 
tories Companv of Hartsville, S. C., and personally so- 
licits business for that firm in the Piedmont Carolinas as 
usual. He states that he has recently arranged with the 


Piedmont Supply Company, and Chas. M. Setzer & Co.. 


both of Charlotte, to act as agents for his firm soliciting 
business in both North and South Carolina. He also an- 
nounces that in addition to the usual 500 Ib. drum. 
“Careco” is carried in 85 Ib. air-tight metal buckets at 
the Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., at Charlotte. the 
Textile Warehouse, at Greenville, S. C., the High Point 


E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, has become ‘chief ; es 


New York.—Charles Francis Adams and Frederic C. 


4Dumaine, of Boston, and Mortimer M. Buckner and 


Grayson M. P. Murphy, of New York, were elected direc- 
“tors of John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., textile factors, at a 
ameeting of the board of directors. Messrs. Buckner and 


| éMurphy resigned as directors of the Textile Banking 


‘Company when Mr. Maguire and his associates organ- 
‘ized John P. Maguire & Co. recently. 

The balking premises on the ground floor of the New 
“York Life Insurance Company Building, at the northwest 
‘corner of 26th street and Fourth avenue, are being fitted 
up for. permanent occupancy by the company. ‘Tempo- 


South Carolina Spinners’ Meeting 


A large attendance is ceeael for the meeting of the 


a. Carolina Spinners’ Division of the Southern Textile 


‘Association, to be held at the Franklin Hotel, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Saturday, April 18th. 


An interesting list of questions, previously published, 


“yhas | been arranged by Joe C. Cobb, chairman, who will 


»lead the discussion. 


- Eastern Carolina Division To Meet 


The Spring meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association will meet at the Tex- 
tile School, N. C. State College, on Saturday morning, 
April 25th. 

The general subject for the meeting will be “Tests and 
How to Make Them,” this being a continuation of the 
subject discussed at the Fall meeting. The principal ad- 
dress will be by Robert J. McConnell, of the Whitin 
Machine Works, who will speak on the above subject. 

The general discussion on the subject of tests will be 
led by P. B. Parks, Jr., chairman of the group. 


Master Mechanics To Meet May 8th 


The Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will meet at the Y. M. C. A. Building in 
the White Oak Mill village, Greensboro, N. C., on Friday 


‘morning, May 8th, at 10 o'clock. 


A very interesting program has been arranged by L. M. 
Kincaid, of the National Weaving Company, Lowell, N. 
C., who is chairman of the Division. The general subiect 
for the meeting will be ‘‘Maintenance of Textile Machin- 
ery.’ There will be several brief talks on this subject 
and also a round table discussion on the subject. 

The meeting will open with the song, “America,” by a 
group of Greensboro people. 

Robert Jackson, vice-president and general manager of 
the National Weaving Company, will then speak briefly 
on a subject of interest to all maintenance men. 

H. P. McKelvie, vice-president of the Firestone Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, will present a paper on “Maintenance 
of Electrical Equipment.” 

Ira Harris, master mecharic at the Lowell (N. C.) 


| 
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Mills, will have a short talk on “Village Maintenance and 
Improvement.” 

Ben Cone, of the Cone group of mills, Greensboro, and 
Hill Hunter, also an executive of that group, will speak 
briefly. Chairman Kincaid stresses the fact that the sev- 
eral addresses will be short enough to allow ample time 
for the regular discussion. 


Bliss Fabyan and Haywood, Mackay & 
Valentine Merge 


Details of a merger of the business of Haywood, | 


Mackay & Valentine, Inc., with that of Bliss Fabyan & 
Co., Inc:, New York sales agent, has been announced. 
Thomas D. Mackay and T. Holt Haywood are to be- 
come officers of Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc. 
Merchandising arrangements are not to be disturbed, 
as Mr. Mackay will continue to supervise for the mills’ 


that have been associated with Haywood, Mackay & Val-- 


entine, Inc., maintaining the identity and the personnel. 
Mr. Haywood will represent the combined company at its 
Southern headquarters at Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Under the new setup, there. will now be the Haywood 
Mackay Department of Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc. 

Both of the companies in this merger are among the 
oldest cotton goods selling agencies, each dating back to a 
founding over a hundred years ago. 

Bliss Fabyan & Co. traces to partnerships begun in 
Boston in 1832. Haywood, Mackay & Valentine were 
successors to the textile business of Frederick Vietor & 
Achelis. | 

Officials of both organizations have long been associ- 
ated with textile distribution, and are also widely known 
in manufacturing circles as well. They visualize con- 
structive development in this grouping together of non- 
competitive mills which, they point out, are capable of 
producing practically everything in the field of cotton 


and rayon fabrics. 


Among the important mills for which Bliss Fabyan & 
Co. have been selling are the so-called Maine group—the 
Androscoggin, the Bates, the Hill, the Edwards and the 
York; also the Otis Co. of Ware, Mass., and the Ala- 
bama Mills chain, with headquarters at Birmingham. 

The Eagle & Phenix Mills of Columbus, Ga., and the 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., among the largest colored goods 
mills in the South, have been represented here for years 
by the Haywood, Mackay & Valentine organization. 
Other important mills in the more than 30 for which this 
company has been selling, include: Cornelius Cotton 
Mills Co., the Lakeside Mills, Glencoe Mills, and the L. 
Banks Holt Mfg. Co. : 

The Commercial Factors Corporation will continue the 
factoring service for the Haywood, Mackay Department 
and the mills they represent. 

As soon as enlarged quarters are ready for them, the 
Haywood, Mackay organization will move into the Bliss 
Fabyan offices at 32 Thomas street. 


Hosiery Shipments Continue Steady 


Data just released by the National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers shows that total shipments of all 
types of hosiery in February amounted to 8,662,068 
dozen pairs. This represented a 2 per cent increase over 
total shipments in January, during which month it will 
be recalled the hosiery industry showed rather notable 
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stability in the face of several unfavorable market fac- 
tors. As compared with one year previous, total Febru- 
ary shipments of all types were also unchanged. 

Shipments of women’s full-fashioned hosiery in Febru- 
ary at 2,434,615 dozen pairs were 15 per cent greater 
than shipments during the preceding month, and were 
only 4 per cent below shipments of this type of hosiery 
during the comparatively good month of February, 1935. 
The association is of the opinion that the showing of the 
full-fashioned branch might have been more favorable 
had not the marked weakness in the price of raw silk, 
caused by the political crisis in Japan, made buyers of 
silk hosiery somewhat hestiant. 


SEAMLESS Makes GAIN 


Total shipments of seamless types of hosiery in Febru- 
ary, amounting to 6,213,955 dozen pairs, were about 2 
per cent below shipments of such types in the preceding 
month, but were greater than total seamless shipments in 
February of 1935. Within the seamless branch of the 
industry, February shipment gains, as compared with 
January, were reported for both men’s and women’s silk 
and rayon types, but, as is usual at this time of year, 
shipments of hosiery containing chiefly cotton and wool 
generally showed declines. Exceptions to this observation 
were infants’ socks and misses’ anklets, for which types 
there often is a gain in demand in February over Jan- 
uary. 

Considering the possibility of an increased demand in 
the coming months as. a compensation for the somewhat 
unusual market situation in January and February the 
association believes that production of hosiery in Febru- 
ary, 1936, was fairly well gauged to shipments. Total 
production of all types of hosiery in February, 1936, 
amounted to 9,251,714 dozen pairs, a decline of 847,690 
dozen pairs, or 8 per cent, as compared with the preced- 
ing month. In February of 1935 a total of 9,214,361 
dozen pairs was produced. With the exception of the 
two types mentioned in the preceding paragraph, produc- 
tion of most types was smaller in February than in Jan- 
uary of this year. The curtailment in production of 
men’s golf hose and ribbed goods was quite notable. 


FuLL-FASHIONED Stocks Up 


Stocks of all types of hosiery on hand at the end of 
February were 19,749,522 dozen pairs, a gain of 589,646 
dozen pairs over stocks on hand at the end of January, 
and an increase of 721,941 dozen pairs over stocks on 
hand at the end of February, 1935. The gain in stocks 
over one year ago was due entirely to an increase of 
almost 875,000 dozen pairs in full-fashioned hosiery on 
hand. 


Houghton Belting Manual 


Announcement is made of the publication of a new 
leather belting manual containing transmission data, en- 
gineering tables, and simple belt formulae, by E. F. 
Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset street, Philadelphia. 

This booklet, entitled, “How to Belt Your Drives for 
More Profit,” is replete with help facts for the belt man, 
including such material as selection and care of leather 


belts, how to make them endless on pulleys, types of 


lacings, cementing instructions, belt preservatives and 
up-to-date engineering tables. 

It also contains a full description of the various types 
of belting made by E. F. Houghton & Co., including the 
newer Vim Tred Leather Belting. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing this company on a business letterhead. 
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Recovery Oily Waste 


By Herbert Booth 


NE place in cotton mills where considerable eco- 
nomics can be effected is in the utilization of oily 


waste. Cotton mill hands, handling as-much cot- 
ton as they do, naturally become careless as they grad- 
ually lose their perspective and forget that cotton costs 
real money and is one of the major costs in mill opera- 
tion. 

In all mills there is a great accumulation of oily waste, 
sweeps, etc., necessarily due to the lubricants used in 
opening, carding, spinning, etc. As a general rule, these 
oily wastes are sold to the waste dealers for scarcely 
enough to pay for the collecting. 

Mills having dyehouses with revolving raw stock dye- 
ing machines can readily make this material usable for 
such goods as low grade cotton blankets, bale covering 
cloth, cheap insulating yarns, sash core cords, etc., in a 
very simple and easy manner. 

The collected oily waste is first picked over and the oil 
soaked black waste is discarded. The rest of the waste 
is then run through a horizontal cleaner and the trash, 
dirt, etc., is removed in this operation. 

The cleaned waste is then taken to the revolving raw 
stock dyeing machine to which has been added just 
enough water to wet the waste. This water is warmed to 
about 15 OF and the machine is run at its lowest speed 
so that the waste is lifted and dropped with a minimum 
of rolling motion. If the machine is run too fast, the 


waste will roll in the machine and be stringy after clean- 


ing. The machine is run 15 minutes at the above men- 
tioned temperature and then drained. It is then refilled 
with the same level of water at the same temperature and 
run another 15 minutes and drained. 

The same amount of water is again run into the ma- 
chine, the temperature raised to 150 degrees F. and then 
there is added, to each 100 Ibs. of waste, 2 Ibs. dry clean- 
er’s soap, solvent and water soluble, 1 quart mineral 
spirits and 1 lb. of mild alkali such as modified soda, 
trisodium phosphate, or other soda compounds. The 
machine is run 30 minutes and then drained. Another 
bath is prepared with one pound dry cleaner’s soap and 
Y% |b. alkali to the 100 Ibs. of waste at 12 OF, the ma- 
chine run fifteen minutes and then drained. 

The waste is now given three warm rinses in plain 
water of fifteen minutes each followed by one cold rinse. 
Where good color is desired, hydrogen or sodium peroxide 
may be added to the second soap bath or to the first 
warm water rinse. Chlorine in a weak solution also gives 
excellent results in brightening the color. 

In the cold rinse a soluble mineral oil is used as a 
lubricant to the cotton fibre which of course has become 
dry in the processing. About 1 per cent of the weight of 
the waste is usually used. Good results are obtainable 
also by the addition of small quantities of salt or calcium 
chloride in the cold rinse when oil is not employed, but 
with the chloride there is a little danger of .rust. forming 
on the card clothing, when the stock is carded. 

After the waste has been cleaned it is taken to the ex- 


‘system. 


tractor and well extracted, and is then run through the 
raw stock dryer in the same manner as dyed cotton. If 
the dyeing machine speed has been kept low and care is 
taken that the water used has been kept warm the heat 
being by steam coils not open lines, there will be little 
stringiness in the clean waste. If stringiness has devel- 
oped the stock may be garnetted or fed through vertical 
openers and will still be usable but the staple will be very 
short which will necessitate spinning it on the woolen 


The dry cleaner’s soap used in this process may be se- 
cured from any reputable textile chemical manufacturer. 
It should be both water and solvert soluble and need not ° 
be neutral alkalinity being a help in the cleaning of the 


‘waste. A suitable soap may be made with oleic or stearic 


acid, with alcohol and caustic potash or one of the com- 
mercial solubilizing or emulsifying agents offered by the 
chemical houses may be used with the same acids with 
good results. 


The alkali used should be mild in nature but a good 
emulsifying agent. Excellent results are obtainable with 
the use of such materials as compounds of soda ash and 
trisodium phosphate, together with bircarbonate of soda, 
compounds of sodium metasilicate and bicarbonate of 
soda, as well as mixtures of soda ash and bicarbonate of 
soda. The use of caustic soda compounds is not recom- 
mended as these usually make the waste fibres brittle. 


This cleaned waste makes an excellent mixture with © 
card strips and similar waste and new cotton in the man- 
ufacture of osnaburgs and other low grade goods of this 
character and quality and has numerous uses in the mill 
making low grade yarns and piece goods. 


U.S. Cotton Stocks Show Sharp Decline 


The total stock of American cotton in all hands in the 
United States at the end of March was approximately 
8,722,000 bales, compared with 9,973,000 on the corre- 
sponding date last year, and 10,734,000 two years ago, 
according to an analysis of the cotton statistical situation 
by the New York Cotton Exchange Service. With do- 
mestic consumption and exports running well ahead of 
last season, prospects are that the total stock in this coun- 
try at the end of this season, on July 3ist, will be well 
over a million bales smaller than that at the end of last 
season, and well over 1,500,000 smaller than that at the 
end of the season before last. 

The total supply of American cotton in the United 
States for the current season, i.e., the carryover at the - 
beginning of the season, on August Ist, plus the new crop, 
was much larger than that for last season, at 17,582,000 
bales, as against 17,096,000. However, both domestic 
consumption and exports in the eight months of the sea- 
son through March greatly exceeded those in the same 
period last season. Domestic consumption aggregated 
4,003,000 bales, as against 3,564,000 last season, and ex- 
ports 4,857,000 bales, compared with 3,559,000. This 
made the total distribution in the eight months 8,860,000 
bales, as against 7,123,000. 
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Ellenbogen Bill Again 


b Gen Ellenbogen Bill, all dressed up in new 
clothes, is again before Congress. Having 
met the approval of the House sub-committee on 
labor, it is to be considered this week by the full 
labor committee. It does not appear likely to 
reach the floor of the House this session. 

The original bill was so patently unconstitu- 
tional that its sponsors wrote a substitute meas- 
ure in an effort to get it around the constitution. 
Its backers now assure us solemnly that it will 
meet all constitutional tests. 

An Associated Press dispatch gives the follow- 
ing information about the new bill: 

The new bill would set up a textile commission with 
authority to fix minimum wages on the basis of a 35-hour 
week. 

The bill also provided for production control by au- 
thorizing the commission to enforce curtailment when 
overproduction in the industry makes restriction. neces- 
sary or desirable. In such cases the commission is direct- 
ed to order curtailment first of the third, or midnight 
shift. 

Chairman Keller, Democrat, Delaware, of the sub- 
committee which conducted hearings early in the year on 
the controversial measure, and Representative Ellenbo- 
gen, its author, believe the new bill not only will with- 


stand constitutional challenges but will remove most of 


the objections raised by mill management against the 
original proposals. 

Gregory Hankin of the NRA legal division, who assist- 
ed the committee in redrafting the bill, said in its present 
form it would be in no way affected by a possible adverse 
decision on the Guffey Coal Act. — 

Administration of the act would be similar to the en- 
forcement methods employed by the Trade Commission. 

The child labor ban, contained under NRA and in the 
original textile bill, was omitted because of a Supreme 
Court decision holding a child labor law. unconstitutional. 
The same object was sought, however, by a provision 
stipulating that there should be no discrimination in 
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wages because of age or sex for the same type of work. 

Keller planned to introduce companion measures au- 
thorizing RFC loans to the textile industry for retirement 
of obsolete machinery and to enable the industry to set 
up its own distribution system. 

The whole measure is, of course, nothing less 
than a plan to regulate textile mill operations 
exactly as the textile union wants them regu- 
lated. Ellenbogen, now posing as an expert on 
textiles, believes that the new bill ‘‘will eliminate 
most of the objections of the mill managers to 
the original proposals. Apparently he is a man 
who will believe anything. | 

If there is a single point in the measure that 
will meet the approval of the mill owners or do 
one thing to aid textile prosperity, we have yet 
to hea rof it. The 35-hour provision, to begin 
with, would play havoc with production costs at — 
a time when mills already are unable to sell their 
goods at a fair profit. : | 

The bill would take control of the industry 
from those who own it and place it in the hands 
of a board in Washington. This is in keeping 
with the present tendency in Washington to cure 
everything by simply appointing a committee. 
The textile industry has already had enough of 
this procedure and is sick to death of it. ; 

Our own opinion is that Congress is now much 


‘more inclined to limit its law-making to consti- 


tutional measures than it has been in the recent 
past and the Ellenbogen Bill can’t be enacted for 
that reason. 


“Cotton Roads” 


abisocay of the Cotton-Textile Institute for 
some years past, to show the practical ad- 
vantages of using cotton fabrics in road con- 
struction, have borne fruit in a substantial man- 
ner. Plans already announced by a number of 
States show that the fabric is going to be utilized 
in road construction in large amounts. 

There are two reasons for the use of the fab- 
ric. In the first place, it has certain proven mer- 
its for the purpose. In the second place, it will 
provide a new and large outlet for cotton con- 
sumption. 

The severe winter wrought terrific damage’ to 
highways all over the country. Investigations 
have shown where cotton fabric was used that 
bituminous surfaced, cotton reinforced roads in 
several States showed no damage from freezing. 

The extent to which cotton fabrics are utilized 


for this purpose will depend primarily upon the 


efforts of mill men to promote their use. The 


funds are available in Washington and if the 
industry will do all it can to promote interest in 
this type of road construction, both the cotton 
farmers and the cotton mills will benefit. 
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Profits and Windfalls 


M™ MEN will be very much interested in a 
statement before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington by Hayman 
L. Battle, of the Rocky Mount Mills. Mr. Bat- 
tle, in presenting a new viewpoint on the levying 
of ‘‘windfall taxes,” so impressed the committee 
that Chairman Doughton included his views in 
the report of the committee hearings. 

The contention has been made that whether a 
mill was subjected to the tax should depend 
upon the presence or absence of an operating 
profit during a 12-months period. 

Mr. Battle, in opposing the profit and loss 
method of arriving at the proposed tax; said in 
part: 


Instead of using the profit—and—loss method of de- 
termining whether the tax has been shifted, it would 
seem to us that the bill should provide that the absence 
of an operating profit should not overcome a presumption 
that the tax was shifted in case: 


1. The processor increased his outstanding contracts 
by the amount of the tax when it originally went into 
effect; or, | 

2. Represented to the purchaser by language in th 
invoice or otherwise that the price of the goods included 
the processing tax; or, | 

3. Accepted from exporters a lower price than for the 
same goods for domestic consumption; or, 


4. Executed to exporters certificates, affidavits, or 
other papers designed to enable the exporter to receive a 
refund of processing tax on exported commodities; or, 


5. Entered into engagements with purchasers to re- 
fund taxes subsequently to the decision of the Hoosac 
case by Circuit Court of Appeals. 


6. Actually refunded such taxes subsequently to the 
decision of the Hoosac case in the Supreme Court. 


Such tests as the foregoing would be far more indica- 
tive of the truth as to the shifting of the tax than would 
the presence or absence of an operating profit over a 
period of time as compared with an operating profit over 
another period of time. Certainly, where a mill has 
agreed to refund or actually refunded a part of the pur- 
chase price of yarns sold at a given level that fact would 
be conclusive of the shifting of the tax on other yarn sold 
at that price level at substantially the same time. 


lt Misses the Point 


(Charlotte News) 


bill to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of strike-breakers from one State to 
another, already passed by the Senate, has been 
given unanimous approval by the House Judi- 
clary Committee. We approve it, too, if that 
will help; but the new law isn’t likely to have 
much effect on labor relations down this way. 
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What breaks strikes and disturbs the peace in 
this section of the country is not the importation 
of hired thugs and scabs but the unwillingness of 
the majority of workers to continue in idleness 
at the behest of a militant minority. 


A case in point is the strike in an Elizabeth 
City hosiery mill. The plant was closed because 
of labor troubles nearly three weeks ago. It has 
stayed closed, and there has been, we take it, no 
thought of importing strike-breakers to reopen 
it. Matter of fact, of the mill’s 150 operatives, » 
two-thirds have petitioned the local police to 
give them protection in order that they may 
return to work in physical safety. 


That instance is typical. Furthermore, what 
precipitates violence in strikes, nine times out of 
ten, is tense relations not between labor and 
management but between factions of labor. If 
Senator Byrnes et al have hopes that more 
peaceable labor relations will result from this 
anti-strike-breaking bill, they are in for a great 
disappointment. 


ae Mount Airy Labor 


(Greensboro Daily News) 


_- it was that thought it smart or funny to 
mail postcards out of Mount Airy inviting 
manufacturers to come and locate in a commu- 
nity where girls might be had to work for 60 
cents a day, we hardly think Commissioner of 
Labor Fletcher of North Carolina will ever be 
able to find out. But the State Labor Depart- 
ment has with its investigation of Surry labor 
conditions done Mount Airy and its working- 
folk a favor, and this without, we fancy, having 
discouraged a single manufacturer whose heart 
was set upon taking advantage of the cheap la- 
bor supply. 


In the first place girls, as girls, are not worked 
in North Carolina textiles any longer. No dis- 
tinction is made at Mount Airy between those 


‘women of sixteen—the youngest at which they 


may tend spindle, loom or knitting machine— 
and those who are older. In the second place, 
the average wage for women is $2.56 a day, and 
men make $3.36. 


Perhaps none will get rich at those figures, but 
it is a far cry from 60 cents a day, and nobody 
need starve or freeze to death. 


It is the duty of the State Department of La- 
bor, too, to defend the manufacturers of this 
State from calumny no less than to uphold the 
rights of labor to bargain collectively, join 
unions, vote for the New Deal or what-not. 
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What happens when the 
hole is too small. 


hole ia ow the 
hole is too shallow 


What happens when it 
| is shaped by machine. 


The hole distributes the 
shock over the greatest 
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THE PICKER WITH THE are 


lon ger because the hole 
distributes the shock 


The 50 Type Picker outlives any other 


picker 2 to 1, because it is the only picker 


with a machine-cut shuttle point hole (pat- 
ented), The Life Saver hole — balanced be- 
tween the rivets and correctly shaped for 


_ the shuttle point — takes the shock where 


the picker is strongest and spreads it evenly 


‘over the greatest area. 


Loom Fixers Want —a picker that is 
easy to put on. The 50 Type Picker re- 
quires no trimming — no hole-cutting. 
Only selected cuts of specially processed 


leather are used. The age of the leather 
is uniform, 


With Telegraphic Speed 


Cut your picker costs at least in half. Order 


from the nearest Graton and Knight distri- 
butor, whose name and telephone number 
you can get by 
phoning your 
local Western 
Union Office. 
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PE PICKER 


‘SAVER HOLE 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 77 


WORCESTER. 


MASS. 
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| Mil News Items 


Beprorp, Va.—Belding Hemingway Company, New 
York, manufacturer of silk fabrics, has entered into a 
contract to purchase the Bedford Weaving Corporation, 
it was announced. The deal was effected on a cash basis, 
no securities being involved. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—The Lillian Knitting Mills Com- 
pany, of Albemarle, has appointed Muller & Sperling, 
New York, as sole selling agents on both seamless and 
full-fashioned hosiery effective immediately. 


Concorp, N. C—Hoover Hosiery Company are get- 
ting bids on plans which will double the capacity of the 
plant. Plans and specifications surveys and the complete 
job engineered by George C. Bell, mill engineer and 
architect at Charlotte, N. C. 


SWEETWATER, TENN.—This city’s new hosiery mill, 
which will be known as Lorraine Mills, Inc., expects to 
be in operation in about 60 days. Machinery is arriving 
and will be installed in the old Cagle flour mill plant. It 
is understood approximately 75 operatives will be em- 
ployed at the start. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Cleveland Mill & Power Co. have let 
contract. for piping system and assemblage of equipment 
for conservation of all exhaust steam and condensate re- 
turns, reclaiming heat values for hot water system: for 
use in the dyehouse and bleachery. Plans and specifica- 
tions drawn by George C. Bell, consulting engineer at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HUNTERSVILLE, N. C.—-The Anchor Mills have pur- 
chased machinery to complete a modern installation of 
opening equipment. The mill has placed orders with 
Borne Scrymser Company for an installation of spraying 
sets for colored raw stock to be attached to this new line 
of machinery. 


LyncuBuRG, Va.—Plans for the consolidation of the 
Lynchburg and Danville plants of the Blue Buckle Over- 
all Company in a new factory building to be constructed © 
at Lynchburg, Va., this summer were announced by Rob- . 
ert D. Ramsey, business manager of the Virginia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at its annual meeting. 

When all of its manufacturing facilities are merged in 
Lynchburg it is estimated that fully 1,000 people will be 
engaged by the concern in the production of work gar- 


‘ments, Mr. Ramsey said. Plans are being worked out 


for the construction at Twelfth and Kemper streets of a 
factory building of 125,000 feet of floor space. 

The Blue Buckle concern now employs 500 operatives 
in Lynchburg and 400 at Danville. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—The E. G. Heflin Company, 
Inc., here, submitted the low bid of $24,425 for the fac- 
tory building for the Kenmore Hosiery Company, ex- 
pected to be in operation here about September Ist with 
100 workers. The bid provides for the building to be 
completed by July Ist. 

The Kenmore Company will manufacture women’s 
hosiery. The company will lease the factory under a 
contract to purchase it, making monthly. payments over 
a ten-year period. Private citizens and the City Council 
are financing the building. The Amarett Building Cor- 
poration is handling the project on a lease basis. 
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Mill News Items 


WaLHaLta, S. C_—The auditor of Oconee County an- 
nounces that the assessment and equalization of cotton 
mills and other textile industries by the South Carolina 
Tax Commission for the year 1935, according to data re- 
ceived by him from the commission, is as follows: 

Victor-Monaghan Mill, Walhalla plant, at Walhalla, 
$217,600. 

Oconee Textiles, Inc., of Westminster, S. C., $65,000. 

Lonsdale Company, of Seneca, S. C., $425,000. 

Kenneth Cotton Mill, of Walhalla, $75,000. 

Courtney Manufacturing Company, of Newry, S. C., 
$243,000. 


The total assessment of all the plants amounts to $1,- 
025,600. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Peerless Woolen Mills is plan- 
ning to enlarge its plant approximately one-third at a 
cost of between $300,000 and $400,000. These plans in- 
volve rearrangement of all the machinery. The enlarge- 
ment, a source close to the company said, is contingent 
only upon non-enactment in Washington of pending 
measures which the company management considers 
would restrict business enough to make the investment 
unjustified. 

The expansion would involve construction of a new 
weave room and the addition of a second story to the 
No. 2 Mill. The new weave room will be 400 feet long 
and 140 feet wide. It will be one story in height with a 
saw-tooth roof. The addition to the No. 2 Mill will be 


the same size as the ground floor, 460 feet long and 144 © 


feet wide. 


The company has approximately 1,400 employees and 
a payroll of more than $30,000 a week, or about $1,500,- 
000 a year. | 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Rebuilding of the textile industry 
in the areas stricken by the tornado is already being 
planned. J. E. Sirrine & Co., of this city, has been re- 
tained to survey the damages at Anderson and Appleton 
Mills, Anderson, and at the New Holland Mill, near 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Officials of the Appleton Mills estimate that the dam- 
age to the mill itself was $50,000 and that the damage 
to the houses in the village will bring the total to $100,- 
000. 

Fiske-Carter Company has been awarded the contract 
for rebuilding the houses in the New Holland Mill village 
that were leveled by the storm. 


LumMBERTON, N. C.—The National Cotton Mill, Inc., 


including the mill buildings, equipment, a 188-acre tract | 


of land on which the mill is situated, 67 tenant houses 
and an uptown lot were sold by K. M. Biggs, receiver, 
for a total of $22,650, : | 

While no increased bid has been filed at this writing, it 
is expected that local capital will raise the bid on the mill 
tract and equipment before the expiration of a ten-day 
period allowed by law before the sale is confirmed. 

The mill was erected in 1906, subscriptions in the 
amount of $200,000 being raised for this purpose. The 
mill went into receivership in May of last year, since 
which time it has ceased to operate except for completing 
the manufacture of goods in process of being manufac- 
tured. Personal property of the mill had already been 
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GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 
BARETT Trucks, Elevators 
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complaints about OOORS 
RANCIDITY- DISCOLORATION! 


PREVENT OXIDATION! Finish with the new PHOS- 
PHAMIZED Finishing Oils. Know your fine fabrics will 
stay fresh, clean and unaltered .. . indefinitely ... under 
severest conditions of temperature, dampness or storage. 
The “Phosphamizing” process also assures increased soft- 
ness and penetration, improved finishing and constant 
lubricity. rite for sample and informative folder. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Specialists in Finishing Materials 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CLOTH ROOM— 


A GOLD MINE OF PROFITS - 


Not just profits from better looking merchandise—but thru 
savings of hundreds and even thousands of dollars a year 
wasted now in unnecessarily inefficient hand operations. 

Many milis now are taking 2 and 3 EXPENSIVE HAND 
OPERATIONS to do what a new AE shear can perform 
AUTOMATICALLY, saving hundreds of dollars a month. 

This shear will remove rapidly and efficiently all hanging ends 
from selvages and both sides of all types of goods from duck to 
georgette. it automatically clears the seams. Combined with 
your present brushing and rolling equipment it will make a 


perfect combination brush and shear. } 
HERMAS 


MACHINE CO. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representative 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C, 
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sold but was not sufficient to pay off the indebtedness. 

N. B. Hill, of the Hill Spinning Company, of Roseboro, 
was high bidder on the mill, the tract on which it sits and 
the tenant houses, which comprise almost the entire town 
of West Lumberton. Bidding started at $12,000 and 
went at $500 a clip until it reached $20,000. Mr. Hill 
said he was not buying the. mill for speculative purposes 
and will have further announcement to make soon about 
the operation of the plant if the sale is confirmed by the 
court. 


New Ho.tanp, Ga.—Contract for rebuilding the Pac- 
olet Cotton Mills, warehouse and 200 employees’ houses, 
at Gainesville, Ga., which were destroyed by the recent 
tornado, has been let to the Fiske-Carter Company, of 
Gainesville. 

The mill building is 130 by 525 feet, five stories high, 
and much of it will have to be rebuilt. _ | 

Work will begin at once. The repair program will 
provide for the expenditure of approximately $500,000. 


Roxsoro, N. C.—More than. 900 employees of the 
Collins & Aiken Co., of Roxboro, have received a bonus 
payment by the company. 

When the employees opened their pay envelopes at the 
week-end each found a check for $20 above the amount 
of his weekly pay. Accompanying the bonus check was 
a nicely printed card signed by the president of the com- 
pany, W. G. McCullough, thanking the employees for 
their loyalty and excellent work during the past year 
which had made the payment of the bonus possible. 
More than $18,000 was distributed to the employees. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Robert C. Boger, head of Boger 
& Crawford, spinners and mercerizers, makes known 
plans for erecting a new building at the firm’s plant here, 
affording an additional 132,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing floor space, to take care of 12,000 additional new 
spindles which will be installed as soon as the new build- 
ing is completed. Mr. Boger stated that the contract for 
the new equipment was awarded some months ago to the 
Whitin Machine Works. Bids are shortly to be opened 
in Lincolnton for the building materials. 

The new structure will be three stories high, and event- 
ually will be 620 feet long. ‘The part first to be con- 
structed will be 400 feet long and 110 feet wide, giving 
44,000 square feet per floor. It will be known.as Mill 
No. 4, and will be located about 100 feet west of the 
present main mill building at Lincolnton. The improve- 
ment will include the laying of about 1,500 feet of addi- 
tional railroad track to furnish sidings to serve the new 
building. Construction will be steel and brick. The new 
building will be connected with the main building by cov- 
ered bridges. 

According to Mr. Boger, this enlargement of facilities 
at Lincolnton will give the company a total of 65,000 
spindles. This is the first combed peeler yarn mill to be 
erected in the industry in the last eight years. 

The chief reason given by Mr. Boger for this expan- 
sion by his company is that the demand for B. & C. 
yarns has steadily increased, outgrowing the existing fa- 
cilities of the company, though new equipment has been 
installed in the present mill buildings from time to time. 
Mr. Boger pointed out that under the continued handicap 
imposed by voluntary adherence to the old NRA code 
standards of working hours among the combed yarn spin- 
ners, his company virtually has been compelled to make a 
heavy investment in new plant in order to furnish ade- 
quate service to their customers. 
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Pelzer Mfg. Co. Sold 


_ Spartanburg, S. C——The sale of the Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Company mill at Pelzer to J. P. Stockton, of New 
York, representing Southern interests, is announced. The 
mill is one of the New England Southern Manufacturing 
’ Company group as was the Tucapau Mill, recently sold 

through A. M. Law & Co. to Walter S. Montgomery, of 
Spartanburg, and associates. About $2,500,000 is in- 
volved in the two sales, officials said. 

W. J. Bailey, of Clinton, states he and Mr. Stockton 
were interested in the transaction. He reported the new 
ownership would not assume management for some time 
yet. Mr. Stockton will dictate personnel and policy 
changes. 

The mill has 136,356 spindles and 2,497 looms, em- 
ploying approximately 1,500 people. It produces gray 
goods and wide sheetings and was established in 1880 by 
Capt. Ellison Smyth, of Flat Rock, N. C., and Charleston 
interests. In 1923 they sold the mill to the New England 
Southern Manufacturing Company, which has since had 
charge. Information here is that the transaction was 
negotiated through E. F. Green, 49 Wall street, New 
‘York, who formerly headed the New England group. Mr. 
Montgomery recently stated the new management of the 
Tucapau Mills would assume charge in May. 


Consolidated Textile Plan To Be Filed 
April 30th 


The formal plan under which it is expected that the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, of. New York, will be 
reorganized under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act, 
will will be filed in the U. S. District Court April 30th, it 
was stated to Federal Judge Goddard by Isidor J. Kresel, 
attorney for the company. Hearing on the plan will be 
held before Judge Goddard on May 13th at 2:15 p. m. 
in courtroom 618 in the United States Court House on 
Foley Square. 

On or shortly after April 30th, the plan is to be mailed 
out to the company’s 13,000 stockholders, as well as to 
its creditors, it was stated, so that they will be able to 
study it and voice any suggestions or objections they may 
have on May 13th. 

If there is any prolonged hearing necessary, Judge 
Goddard stated that he would have to send the plan to a 
special master. Mr. Kresel declared, however, that no 
such situation is likely to arise. 

The company has obtained a six months extension to 
pay its’ franchise tax. The company operates several 
mills in the South. | 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Blue Bell Overall Company 


No. 1 plant here was completely covered by insurance | 


for both sprinkler and wind damage, and pending the 
arrival of insurance adjusters, the officials decline to esti- 
mate the damage done to the plant in Thursday night’s 
tornado. 

Private sources estimate the damage all the way from 
$150,000 to $200,000 or more. R. W. Baker, president 
of the company, states that some erroneous reports have 
been published as to the extent of the disaster. He 
stresses the fact that while the No. 1 plant will be out of 
production until possibly June Ist, very little of the 
made-up stock in the building was damaged. A big part 
of the stocks were in warehouses untouched by the storm 
and both the No. 2 plant here and the Middleboro, Ky.., 
plant are in full operation and will enable the company 
to care fully for its trade. 


Wm. R. Noone & Company 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


105 Washington St. Boston, Mass. } 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller-Clearer-Slasher Cloths 


Experience of 100 years behind the se- 
_ lection of most suitable grades of stock 
for proper blending and manufacture of } 
these cloths. 
Insist on 
Noone’s Cloth 


Selling Agents for | | 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company | 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Southern Office, 11 James St., Greenville, S. C. 


EXPER | COPPERSMITHS 
sH eet Metal Specialists 
GRADUATE, ENGINEERS 


SIZE KET | LES LINED 
CARD SCREENS REBUILT 
SLASHER EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
DESIGN VEN | ILATING SYSTEMS 
REBUILD PICKER SCREENS 
SPINNING CYLINDERS REBUILT 
COPPER LINED SIZE VATS 


DUSTLESS OPENING ROOMS 
REPAIRED—SLASTAERS—RECOVERED 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR PIPES 

VACUUM SPooLER CLEANERS 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Here They Are! 


Three Ways of Increasing Profits! 
1. Do Not Neglect Your Machinery 


Give it proper care! Have it gone over by experts at 
least once a year. Defective and loose parts may be 
found which need overhauling. A large number of 
mills employ us to make regular yearly inspection of 
their machinery. This keeps them in the highest 
‘state of efficiency and means increased production 
and decreased expenses. 


2. Worn or Broken Machines 


Are often discarded when they can be repaired and 
made equally as good as new. The broken or worn 
part can be taken off and replaced. The complete 
machine can be rebuilt or overhauled. Our skilled 
mechanics can get renewed service out of your ma- 
chinery for you. 


3. Do Not Discard Broken Parts 


Steel rolls can be renecked, stoned and honed for 
. half the cost of new ones. Old spindles can be re- 
pointed, straightened and rehardened. Flyers, picker 
lap pins and cylinder heads can be repaired at a 
‘considerable saving. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


“We Rearrange, Erect, Overhaul and Repair Comton Mill 
Machinery” 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


DRONSFIELD'S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 
Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


E GUARANTEED “aA” fe | 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


2 JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
= 250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS.. 


Neps in Cotton 


A few days ago I was reading a discussion of the Oper- 
ating Executives of Georgia in The Textile Bulletin on , 
carding and I came across these lines: “I think you men 
grind these cards for the length of time you do, for the 
same reason that you vote the Democratic ticket down 
here and that is, because your Grandfathers did.” Now, 
in my humble mind this quotation has a double signifi- 
cance and should be commented on. Take for an in- 


stance, one of the subjects discussed at a recent carders’ 


meeting—-Neps—and see for yourself if we are not all 
prone to follow the line of least resistance. It is obvious 
that precedent is playing a great part in that discussion. 
I would like to ask those who think for themselves, is it 
not simply absurd to say that oil sprayed on cotton will 
cause neps. Those who do not agree with me, I would 
like for them to think over the following questions: 

Why is a finer number of wire used for the card flats 
than for that of the cylinder? 

Why is it desirable to retain a certain humidity i in the 
card room? 

Which is the more easily vaporized, oil or water? 

When does cotton have the most adhesive qualities at 
2, 7 or 10% (moisture content) ? 

Why are more strips produced on a certain card when 
the cotton has been sprayed with oil? | 

Do cotton fibres release the foreign matter they contain 
more readily when they contain normal moisture or when 
they are dry? 

When are cotton fibres most elastic, when they are 
moist or dry? When do they break the easier, when 
coming under the action of the breaker or licker-in? 


Causes or NEps 


Every one knows it is true that even the human system 
needs a little lubrication occasionally, but too much 
would surely prove detrimental and if any mill man is 
having trouble with his oil system, it is because; more 
than likely, he is spraying too much oil for the class of 
stock he is using. The air compressor that causes the 
spray of oil is out of commission, probably clogged up or 
else the oil is not being sprayed with a desirable process. 
Now, I myself have experienced some trouble with neps, 
that I would like to mention here, although these gentle- 
men at the carders’ meeting brought out some very inter- 
esting facts, they failed to mention some of the main 
reasons for neps in the card sliver. First, I would state 
that there are two kinds of neps. One is the small par- 
ticles of seed containing several short fibres that have 
been broken at the gin. The other is a very small ball 
of fibres that has been rolled and tangled together at the 
opener, lappers or card. These little balls or neps of 
cotton are sometimes caused at the opener or lapper by 
the fan speed being too slow, which allows the beaters to 
carry the cotton around several times before it finally 
releases it, which of course will cause the cotton to be- 
come so entangled together that even the preceding proc- 
esses can not tear them apart, but’a little oil at this point 
would soften them up. If the reader will try soaking 
one of these little balls of cotton or neps in oil and note 
the results, he will find that the nep will tear apart or 


_ disintegrate with greater ease. For just a little reminder 


here I will say that different classes of cotton requires 
different settings through the mill. Even the machine 
builders can not give any definite rule. See the builder’s 
catalog of information. | 

At this writing I will not mention any cause for neps 
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1935, shows 36 weaving companies had an average textile 
investment for the period of $8,178,541 with sales of 87 
cents for each dollar of this amount. © 


The textile investment of 50 spinning companies was 
that were brought up at the carders’ meeting because 
time does not permit. Now, I have tried most all the 
remedies mentioned at the meeting. Some of them are 
very good, others are laughable. I would like to ask 
these gentlemen to think over this question of neps again. 
They said the beater and fan speed are O. K. The blows 
per inch are correct for the class of stock they are using. 


The beaters are in good carding condition. The feed 


plate the card is properly set. The licker-in is sharp and 
contains the correct number of wire. The motes knives 
are O. K. The back knife plate is not set too far off 
from the cylinder at the flats. The cylinder wire is the 
correct number of the class of cotton you are using. The 
flat doffer and cylinder wires are sharp. The front plate 
at doffer is not set too far away from the cylinder to 
_ all of the cotton fibres to be thrown off on the doffer 


wire in flakes and many other things too numerous to. 


mention. Then why are you still having all those neps? 
Well, if everything is as O. K. as you say it is, you are 
simply trying to do the impossible. You are not trying 
to card, you are trying to push it through, or overloading. 
What about that grade of cotton you are trying to get 
by with, bootlegging, eh? I know Old Man Competition 
is the cause of it all and all I have to say in regard to 
this “Old Man” is meet it and beat it. Don’t lay it on 
the oil. Just two more points and I am through for this 
time. These two defects are causing more neps in the 
cotton mills today, with the exception of the cotton gins, 
than any other one hundred defects. Due to the fact 
that they are so not easily noticed by the man who knows 
and not known by the layman and that is loose card 
clothing and clothing where the foundation has given 
away, causing the wires to stand straight up. After this 
wire has been ground several times there becomes a burr 
on the point of the wire that will not turn the fibres loose 
and of course they are carried around the cylinder several 
times, which in turn cause the fibres to be rolled into a 
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nep. If you will investigate the defects that I have men- 
tioned along with the ones you have suggested yourself 


and remedy them, then if you don’t eliminate the neps 


in your mill, to a large percentage, there is a nigger in 
the woodpile. It is not oil, Iam sure. Suppose one of 
your humidifiers should wet down, would you have them 
taken out? Would like to hear from those who would 
like to discuss the subject further. P. 


Weaving Mills Make Best Showing 
(Continued from Page 18) 


$29,897,323 with sales of 62 cents per dollar. 

One hundred and twenty-eight combined spinning and 
weaving concerns had sales of 53 cents for each of $213,- 
105,907 of investment. | 


The 43 commission dyeing and finishing firms report- 
ing had $23,630,614 invested with sales of 46 cents per 
dollar. 


PERCENTAGES OF Costs TO SALES 


Another table sets forth percentages of specified costs, 
expenses and profit to sales for the four classifications. 

This tabulation brings out that the weavers and com- 
mission dyers paid no processing taxes, while this item 
constituted 12.44 per cent of cost to sales for spinners 
and 10.10 per cent for spinner-weaver combinations. 

Labor costs were 22.59 per cent for spinners, 22.28 for 
weavers, 27.03 for combination units, and 34.07 for com- 
mission dyers. | | 

Raw material cost to weavers was 53.42 per cent of 
sales; spinners, 42.64 per cent ;combined spinner-weav- 
ers, 40.24 per cent, and dyers, .70 per cent. 

Taxes were as follows: Spinners, 1.13 per cent; weav- 


ers, .67 per cent; spinner-weavers, 1.45, and dyers, 1.84. 


The final table issued consists of an analysis showing 
the increases in labor cost which would have resulted 
from reducing hours, or increasing wage rates by speci- 
fied percentages and the resultant increase in prices or the 
reduced profit on sales during the period under review. 
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It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured by 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO.. 


—A KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Phone—Day 2218—Night 3916 


No Lost Time if You Depend on Us 
for LEATHER BELTING—Tons of 
Belting in Our Factory At All Times, 
New and Second-Hand, All Widths. 


BELTING 


Manufactured—Repaired 


PLYWOOD BOXES 
BUY :THE BEST— 

CHEAPEST IN THE END 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Phone 2-1075 


614 Johnston Bldg. 


Ask Receiver For 
Glencoe Mills 


Columbia, S. C.—Creditors of the 
Glencoe Mills of Columbia made a 
plea before Federal Judge J. Lyles 
Glenn here last week for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the textile 
corporation. The jurist agreed to 
hear arguments on the proposed re- 
ceivership at the Federal Building at 
Rock Hill, $. C., on Thursday, April 
16th, after concluding the taking of 
testimony at the hearing here last 
Wednesday. | 


N.C. College Textile Show in 


Raleigh April 23rd 


Raleigh, N. C—The ninth annual 
style show and 17th annual student 
textile exposition of North Carolina 
State College will be held here on 
April 23rd. The Textile School of 
the college is in charge. 

Frocks and coats made by students 
of domestics are classes of institu- 
tions for girls in the State from ma- 
terials designed and manufactured by 
the Textile School will be modeled 
at the style show. 


Tax Lien Discharges Filed 


Raleigh, N. C.—-C. H. Robertson, 
as collector of internal revenue, 
Greensboro, has filed with the clerk 
of U. S. District Court at Raleigh, 
the following discharges of tax liens: 

Greenville Cotton Mills, Green- 


Baily, Joshua L & Co. __. 
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ville, N. C., floor stock tax, $252: 
Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., Fayette- 
ville, N. C., processing cotton, $1,- 


941, $2,503, $1,319, and $69; Royal. 


Cotton Mill Co., Wake Forest, N. C., 
processing cotton, $6,101 and $6,531. 


Valdese, N. C.—The Blackstone 
Hosiery Mill, for the past week, has 
been engaged in putting finishing 


touches to an addition to its building 
that will practically double its former 
limited floor space. Twelve new 
knitting machines are on their way to 
be added to the 100 knitters and 
fifteen loopers now in operation. 
Operatives, numbering 65, are work- 
ing in two shifts, under Philip Grill, 
manager, and sustained production 
may swell the number to 100, 
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Cotton Spinning 


We recently asked an old and experienced 
Mill Superintendent how the new Leather Sub- — 
“ stitute was spinning. His answer was to reach 
over and get a set of figures just brought in 
to him. 


His report read, that the average breaking 
> strength of the yarn spun on Sheepskin was 
several points above that spun on the Substi- 
tute. 


| Commenting further, he stated that if he 
* had to spin his yarn on this Leather Substitute, 
that it would cost the Mill on an average of 
$10.00 a bale extra for a higher grade cotton | 
to bring the breaking strength up to that spun 
on Sheepskins. At 500 bales a week wouldn’t 
that be a nice price to pay for the privilege of 
experimenting with a substitute? 


NO, SIR—YOU CAN’T BEAT LEATHER FOR 
COTTON SPINNING!! 


SHEEP OR CALF 


For Dependability and True Economy 
Cover your Rolls with GILLEATHER! 


i GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 
- Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 
. Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 


Can’t Beat Leather 
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Increased Interest 


Unusually severe winter weather, unprecedented floods 
and $1,300,000 allocated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for demonstration construction have combined to 
focus the attention of road-builders throughout the coun- 
try on the use of cotton fabric membrane to reinforce 
bituminous surfaced highways. ; 

Inquiries received by the Cotton-Textile Institute from 
the highway authorities of a dozen or more States asking 
details of the Agriculture Department’s plan to make the 
cotton reinforcing membrane available to the States 
gratis, indicates that the damage to bituminous surfaced 
highways as a result of winter weather and floods will 
run into many millions of dollars. 

In some States from 1,200 to 1,400 miles of bitumin- 
ous surfaced highways must be retreated or completely 
rebuilt. In others, hundreds of miles of similar roads, 
weakened by the exceptional strains, have been closed to 
heavy traffic with resultant burdens in additional costs 
and inconvenience to shippers. 

The widespread need of repairs to the ordinary type 
of unreinforced bituminous construction has served to 
emphasize the performance records under similar condi- 
tions of so-called cotton roads in New Jersey, South Car- 
olina, Mississippi and elsewhere with the result that high- 
way officials in States as widely separated as New York 
and North Dakota, New Hampshire and Texas, are plan- 
ning to include extensive cotton road construction in their 
spring building programs. : 


IT'S HARD TO BELIEVE 
BuT= 


IN YOUR SPINNING 


Ging 


Because It 


in Cotton Roads 


Under the Department of Agriculture’s nation-wide 
program to stimulate cotton consumption, every State in © 
the Union is eligible to receive sufficient quantities, not 
only of cotton fabric to demonstrate the superior advan- 
tage of a reinforced bituminous surfaced highway but 
also of cotton mats to be used in curing concrete pave- 
ments. 

Since New Jersey, North Carolina and South Carolina 
announced, a few days ago, they would build an aggre- 
gate of 140 miles of cotton roads this spring, other States 


have advised the Institute of applications or intentions 


to apply to the Bureau of Public Roads for the necessary 
reinforcing fabric. Among them, New Hampshire, ac- 
cording to State Highway Commissioner F. E. Everett, 
has applied for a substantial quantity of the fabric; 
Michigan State Highway Commissioner M. H. Van Wag- 
oner has announced that 34 miles of cotton reinforced 
bituminous surfaced highways, using fabric furnished by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, will be built in Michigan 
this spring; the Indiana State Highway Commission, ac- 
cording to Assistant Chief Engineer H. A. Hallett, will 
undertake two 10-mile projects, one in northern Indiana 
and another in the southern part of the State; the Texas 
State Highway Department is applying for enough fabric 
for the construction of 50 miles of reinforced highway; 
the Illinois State Highway Commission is surveying its 
system to determine how much of the fabric to requisi- 
tion; and the North Dakota State Department of High- 
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I Stretch of 
leather -and 


Seldom needs 


Adjustment 


ASK FOR 
FOLDER T. 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


ESTABLIGHED 1894 


RE vot PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NO MORE WAGES Southern Representative 
a? 0 NO MORE OVERHEAD N. W. PYLE, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger 
- Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the @ 
= SPINNING RING. The greatest @ 

improvement entering the spinning | 
= room since the advent of the HIGH ¥ 
= SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


= 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N.C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


LOOM GARLAND | 
_LOOM | 


ws 
‘GARLAND co, 
SACO. ME. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


BALING PRESS 


ways is hopeful that cotton road construction can be 


scheduled for inclusion in -a building program scheduled 


for the summer. | 

New York’s first cotton road construction may be un- 
dertaken in Suffolk County on Long Island as the result 
of the recent inspection of a New Jersey cotton road by 
county and township highway officials. 

Accompanied by C. K. Everett, manager of the Insti- 
tute’s New Uses Section, and F. W. Naufftus, asphalt 
engineer for the Shell Oil Cc ompany, Henry Reppa, High- 
way Engineer for the Long Island State Parkway Com- 
mission, and highway superintendents of Huntington, 
Riverhead, Southold and Northport townships, on April 
6th, visited the road built near Cranbury, N. J., nearly 
two years ago. 7 

Notwithstanding the fact that it has been subjected to 
extremes of weather, including two unusually severe win- 
ters and heavy traffic, the cotton reinforced section of the 
roadway was found in practically perfect condition while 
adjacent unreinforced sections had badly cracked and 
raveled. 


Floods Cause Slow-Up in Rayon Yarn 
Output 


Operations in the textile industry, although at present 
showing signs of slowing up, were on a better than aver- 
age scale during the first quarter of the current year, as 
indicated by the current issue of the Rayon Organon, 


published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


The failure of the industry to record a seasonal in- 
crease leads to the conclusion, according to the paper, 


that “this relatively high level of activity, coupled with | 


the inability to force through to higher levels by this 
time, means a continuing extra- seasonal decline on into 
the summer.’ 

“By that time, the normal pick-up in Autumn business, 
the reduction of inventories, and the benefits of Govern- 
ment relief and soldiers’ bonus money may well provid: 
the stage for advances in the textile curve to levels well 
above the present one.” 


Propucers’ RAYon Stocks UNCHANGED ON Marcu 31 


Producers’ stocks of rayon yarn on March Ist were 
unchanged from February, totaling 1.1 months’ supply 


despite reduced production and shipments because of the 


floods, according to the Organon. 

Commenting upon the effect of the March floods, these, 
it is pointed out, were threefold, namely, shipments were 
delayed because of transportation tie-ups, stocks of yarn 
available for delivery were damaged to some extent, and, 
of most importance, a sizeable amount of machinery was 
damaged to-such a degree that yarn production from it 
will be impossible for a period of months. The Organon 
estimates that the current stock damage and loss of pro- 
duction on installed equipment due to the March floods 
will amount to over 6,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn. 

The rapid increase in imports of Japanese rayon waste, 
staple and braid continue to concern the American pro- 
ducers to no small extent according to the Rrayon Or- 
ganon. Figures are presented showing that January and 
February imports of rayon staple from Japan almost 
equalled the total of such imports for the full year 1935. 
Imports of Japanese rayon waste in January and Febru- 
ary each exceeded the total of such imports for the full 
year 1934. Imports of Japanese rayon braid also has 
recorded exceptionally large gains in recent months. 

In view of these increases the Organon states that 

“some kind of tariff relief to protect the American Rayon 


oor tig against these Japanese items surely is indi- 
cated.” 
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Attendance at 
Greensboro Meeting 


- Among those who registered for the meeting of the 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association at Greensboro last Saturday were 
the following: 


Anderson, S. T., Supt., Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mill 
Co., Draper, N. C. 

Armfield, J. E., Dyer, White Oak Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Armfield, R. H., Supt., White Oak Cotton Mills and 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Barham, R. M., Foreman, Bedspread Mills Nos. 1 and 2, 
Leaksville, N. C. 

Batchelor, Geo. H., Salesman, Greensboro Loom Reed 
Co., Greensboro, N.C. | 2 

Batson, Culver, Mgr., Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Beal, A. L., Overseer Weaving, White Oak Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Buckner, Clyde J., Second Hand, Bedspread Mill, Leaks- 
ville, N. C. 

Burns, D. F., Supt., Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 

Burt, R. A., Overseer Weaving, Riverside & Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. | | 

Cain, Claude W., Sales and Service, Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C, 

Cates, W. C., Doffer, Minneola Mill, Gibsonville, N. C. 

Childers, J. C., Designer, Erlanger Cotton Mill, Lexing- 
ton, N. C. 

Childers, J. T., Overseer Carding and Spinning, Minneola 

Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N.C. 

Clark, J. L., Asst. Paymaster, Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va. | 

Coffin, W. E., Section Hand, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. C. 

Craven, R. K., Overseer Weaving, Minneola Mfg. Co., 
Gibsonville, N.C. . 

Crowder, J. H., Second Hand, Bedspread Mill No. 1, 
Leaksville, N. C. | 

Dandridge, O. C., Second Hand, Revolution Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Davidson, D. M., Mgr., Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 

Davis, W. Lexie, Asst. Supt., Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C, 

Dennis, I. O., Overseer Spinning, Highland Cotton Mills, 
High Point, 

Dodson, E. W., Second Hand Carding, Revolution Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Dyer, J. B., Quill Machine Fixer, Riverside Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


Fagan, J]. H:, Carder and Spinner, No. 2 Mill, Granite 
Falls, N. C. 


Farmer, J. C., Asst. Supt., Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills, Fieldale, Va. 

Fonville, John C., Editorial Dept., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Funderburk, E. L., Foreman Spinning, Draper-American 
Mill, Draper, N. C. 

Gammon, W. E., Overseer Weaving, Riverside Cotton 
Mill, Danville, Va. 


Gibson, W. H., Jr., Gen. Supt. and Mgr., Mooresfield 
and Jennings Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 


Grant, L. L., Overseer Spinning, Highland Mills, High 


Point, N. C. 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg V.S TRADE MARK Pat. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


impressed with it and its product. 


Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


IT PAYS TO PLANT YOUR PROPERTY 


= 
ADVERTISING 


Your plant can be of great advertising value for 
your product. Anyone who sees an attractive mill is 
Beautiful or 
worthwhile merchandise is expected to come from a 
beautiful or worthwhile source. 


Increase the prestige of your plant by making the 
grounds attractive. 


A small investment in trees and shrubbery will 


= 
Ask us about it. 


work wonders. 


The Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hickory, N. C. 


— 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


| DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| 
| 

§ 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. oe 
Sou. Agents | 
| 


. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
ons. ah 343 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Graves, J. F., Beaming and Slashing, White Oak Mill 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Harris, John A., Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Til. 

Hayden, M. W., Master Mechanic, Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C. 

Higgins, H. R., Overseer Carding, Durham Hosiery Mill 
No. 6, Durham, N. C. 

Higgins, R. H., Overseer Spinning, Pomona Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Hudgins, C. S., Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 

Jennings, W. J., Carder and Spinner, Minneola Mfg. Co., 
Gibsonville, 

Jones, J. B., Highland Mills, High Point, N. Ci 

‘Killette, W. P., Second Hand Weaving, Minneola Mig. 
Co.; Gibsonville, N. C. 

Krantz, R. E., Fixer, Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Coa., Spray: N.C, 

Littlejohn, H. E.., Salesman, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, 

Low, M. W., Overseer Weaving, Glen Raven Mill, Glen 
Raven, N. C. 

Maness, ‘Robert L., Section Hand Spinning, Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Matthews, A. J., Overseer Weaving, Warping and Slash- 
ing, No. 1, Bedspread Mill, Leaksville, N. C, 

May, J. F., Section Hand, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. £. 

May, R. W., Second Hand, Beaming and Slashing, Prox- 
imity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

McDonald, G. Overseer Spinning, Randolph 
Co., Franklinville, N. C. 
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, McDonald, Glenn, Overseer Beaming and Slashing, Prox- 


imity Mig. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Moore, J. Z., Second Hand Spinning, Minneola Mfg. 
Co., 'Gibsonville, N. C. 

Moreland, R. C., Overseer Spinning, White Oak Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Morgan, W. B., Asst. Weaver, Minneola Mig. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 

Myers, J. B., Second Hand Card Room, Granite Falls 
Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C. 

Newton, J. 0., Draper, N.C. 

Patterson, E. R., Second Hand, Slashing and Drawing- 
in Dept., Proximity Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

Patton, J. D., Dyer, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
N.C. 

Patton, Lance, Cleaning Room, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 

Phillips, C. F., Asst. Supt., 
Mills, Greensboro. 

Price, W. A., Overseer Spinning No. 2, Highland Cotton 
Mills, High Point, N. C. 

Price, W. E., Reporter, Daily News Record, New York 

Randolph, W. ]., 
sonville, N.C. 


Reed, W. R., Card Tender, Granite Falls Mfg. Co., Gran- 
ite Falls, N. C. 


Riley, J. M., Card Grinder, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. 


Night, Revolution Cotton: 


Loom Fixer, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 


(Continued on Page 40) 


TUFFER Foundation is tested to withstand a strain 
ee and a strain of 1300 pounds when 


_ foundation is set with teeth = 


hs: a ‘When TUFFER Card Clothing is working on your machines the 


severest pulling strain seldom exceeds 350 pounds. ores 
TUFFER Foundation to be several times necessary strength. 


tn Got Chahine Sonn w aati 
longer, because the wire is held in our own patented founda- 
tion, which is “cushioned” just right to make the wire shock 
proof to the constant hammering of the various stocks carded. 


The patented construction of TUFFER Foundation and exacting care 
exercised by conscientious and capable card clothing craftsmen result in 
lower carding costs for you. Make sure you have the proper card for 


S your particular work. We can help you specify. 


Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe St, Atlente 


A boss carder, on the job for thirty years, says: “| have used many 
makes of card clothing, but | have not found anything that could take 
the place of TUFFER.” 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


Products: for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doers, fancies, and Cylin- 

ders, Doffer Rings, Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered 

and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Care 

Breasts Rewired et Southern Plant. Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard: 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Hieddles 
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MILL 


YQGEL Number One frost-proof 
closets have been installed in 
mill villages in all parts of the 
country. Severe winters have no 
effect on them —and they will 
withstand the hardest kind of 
use and abuse with fewer repairs. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 
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Can Damage Due To Textile Drying Be 
Eliminated? 


Drying of textile fibres, fabrics and other products 
that will preserve the natural properties of the fibres is to 
be the subject of an open conference to be held under the 
auspices of U. S. Institute for Textile Research at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Wednesday, May 6th, 


Starting at 10:30 a. m. All members of the industry, 


including manufacturers of drying machinery and control 
apparatus, are invited to attend and take part in the 
open discussion. The purpose of the meeting is to learn 
whether there is anything connected with the industry’s 
drying problems which is likely to produce worthwhile 


‘results if subjected to scientific research. 


Authorities on the drying of cotton, wool, rayon and 
other textile fibres and products will open the discussion, 
and present brief reviews. of present drying methods, of _ 
existing scientific knowledge of efficient drying, and of 
damage due to improper drying. W. E. Emley, chairman 
of the Research Council of U. S. Institute and chief, 
Organic and Fibrous Materials Division, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, will preside. 

This will be the fourth conference of this character 
that has been called by U. S. Institute; subjects pre- 
viously considered having been wear testing of textiles, 
warp sizing and rayon creping. Research on the last two 
subjects is in progress, that on rayon creping under the 
joint auspices of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists and the Trowsters Research In- 
stitute, and that on warp sizing by U. S. Institute. Be- 
cause the wear testing of each class of textiles involves 
different problems no general research was undertaken; 
since then, however, wear testing studies have been con- 
ducted by carpet, hosiery and lining manufacturers. 

The subject of drying has been on the Research Coun- - 
cil’s tentative list for sometime. Disclosure by the warp 
sizing study of the wide variation in temperatures that 
are being used by different mills for the drying of sized 
warps caused the Council to place the subject on the 
active list at their recent meeting in Washington, D. C., 
and it needed but brief discussion to indicate that equally 
wide variations exist in practically all textile drying. 
Most mill men who have had much experience in drying 
have learned by that experience that textile fibres and 
materials may be seriously damaged when they are sub- 
jected to too high temperatures for too long a period. 
But there is no reasonably exact empirical or scientific 
data for critical drying temperatures expressed in terms 
of time, moisture content or regain of fibres, relative 
humidity and volume of circulated air, etc. 

This very complicated problem is further complicated 
by its economic factors—drying production and costs; 
not only cost of drying, but cost of materials. Were 
there exact scientific knowledge of safe drying conditions 
within certain tolerances it might be possible to increase 
production limits now considered safe maximums, or they 
might have to be reduced. Drying damage to cheap 
cottons, that might not become apparent until the prod- 
ucts were dyed and finished, is one thing; similar damage 
to rayons, silk, woolens or worsteds is a more serious 
financial matter. There are no statistics showing the 
annual losses in dollars and cents due to inefficient textile 
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drying, but no statistics are needed to prove that the 
losses due to dyeing and finishing troubles, in yarn and 
fabric strength, and in the desired “hand” or feel of the 
finished fabric, for which it is responsible are tremendous 
in number. | 

While the economic factors of the drying processes will 
not be overlooked at the coming conference, the discus- 
sion will be concerned primarily with drying that will 
preserve the natural properties of the textile fibres—con- 
ditioned drying. For further particulars, those interested 
in attending the conference themselves or having their 
representatives attend, are asked to address C. H. Clark, 
Sec., U. S. Institute for Textile Research, Inc., 65 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 


Seamless Hosiery Output Too Large 


Sixty-eight hosiery mills account for 98 per cent of all 
the country’s production of ladies’ seamless hosiery, 


whether silk, rayon or cotton, Earl Constantine, man- | 


aging director of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ reports from a personal investigation he 
recently made of the competitive situation in that end of 
the industry. This situation has led to numerous reports 
of the breaking away from old code standards on wages 
and hours. 

The productive capacity of these 68 mills, all but 11 of 
which are located in the South, is almost three times the 


actual demand for the product, Mr. Constantine points 


out. -It is this situation that creates the competition 
bringing “sporadic operations and employment injurious 
_ alike to management and workers.” 

“Only a handful of plants,” Mr. Constantine contin- 
ued, “are operating, continuously or otherwise, more than 
two shifts, but all these plants realize that any movement 
in the direction of three-shift operations will further in- 
crease the capacity of the industry and thus weaken the 
price of the product. In most ,if not all cases, they would 
probably be willing to abandon third-shift operations 
both on economical and social grounds. 

“The 40-hour shift is very generally being maintained. 
Only in a few cases are longer shifts used either regularly 
or temporarily. Here, again, there is a general disposition 
on the part of such plants to confine the shifts to 40 
hours, 

“The minimum wage standards of the recent code are 
very generally in effect. Every mill has a small percent- 
age of sub-standard workers. If the piece-rate earnings 
of such workers do not reach the minimum, no makeup is 
being made by the mill. A few of the mills have adjusted 
their piece rates but in no mill have these been made 
horizontally in all operations. The adjustments have been 
in varying operations where the rates have been consid- 
ered out of line and have resulted in dissatisfaction. 


MACHINE LOAD VARIATION 


‘There is considerable variation in the assigning of 
equipment, or the machine load. Most mills are operat- 
Ing on the basis of 50 machines per machine fixer, or 25 
per knitter. On the other hand, some mills assign 40 
machines per fixer and 20 per knitter. These variations 
are in part explained by the quality of goods being man- 
ufactured, the higher qualities requiring more careful 
attention and, therefore, a smaller assignment of ma- 
chines. Generally speaking, the mills maintain an ex- 
perienced fixer on both shifts. 

“With hardly an exception, even as regards finishing 
operations, mills are confining their operations to the five- 
day week of Monday to Friday, inclusive. 
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YOuR MILL, too, can 

experience a new. high in 
spinners’ production by using a 
Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner. 


Each spinner thus relieved of bobbin cleaning by 
hand is usually giveri two additional sides, without 
increasing his load. And here’s why: All the bobbin 
cleaning is done by THE TERMACO, operated by an un- 
skilled worker. The spinner, therefore, can devote his — 


entire time to spinning. 


The saving in labor as a result of the increased 
output will usually pay for the machine within twelve 
to eighteen months. The quality of the product is im- 
proved, because the spinner has more time to keep his 


frames clean and to devote to keeping up the ends. 


THe TerMaco has proven itself of such value that 
many large mill organizations have adopted the ma- 


chine as standard equipment in all of their plants, 


At your request, we will be glad to check your bob- 
bin cleaning operations and submit estimate of savings 


THe TeRMACO will make for you, without Sa 
TEARBOOK 


TEE 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANER 


obligating you in any way. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


Mr. Luruer Pittinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N.Y.,N.J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Wa. T. Tatuam, Lrp., Rochdale, England, European Makers 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 

The Bowen Patented 

Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


BEVEL 


EDGE 
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Attendance At Greensboro Meeting 
(Continued from Page 37) 
Rosbach, Robert H., 1409 21st St., N.W.., 
D.C, 
Rudisill, John A., Card Grinder, Minneola Mfg. Co., 
Gibsonville, N. C. 
Rushworth, Leonard J., Supt., Riverside Mills, Danville, 
Va. 
Sauls, Rexford L., Supt., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Sawyer, S. E., Overseer Finishing, White Oak Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Scott, John D. Overseer Slits Proximity Mill, 
Greensboro, N. 


Washington, 


Carolina Narrow Fabric Co., 


' Scott, R. H., Second Hand, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. | 
Sharpe, B., Winder Fixer, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 


boro, 
Shepherd, Howard, Second Hand Spinning, Minneola 
Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 
Short, D. F., Overseer Weaving, 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Simpson, Glenn, Second Hand Finishing, Bedspread Mill, 
Leaksville, N. C. 

Sink, David, Second Hand Spinning, Revolution Cotton 
Mill. Greensboro, N.C. | 

Sloan, A. H., Carding and Spinning, Durham Hosiery 
Mill No. 6, Durham, N. C. 

Smith, T. LeRoy, Salesman, Clinton Co., Clinton, Lowa. 

Stewart, Jesse F., Card Grinder, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C. | 

Stone, Geo. P., Supt., Revolution Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Stone, Geo. P., Jr., Second Hand in Finishing Room, 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

Surratt, O. C., Highland Mill, High Point, N. C. 

Taylor, W. C., Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Tidwell, L. R., Second Hand Weaving, Glen Raven Mill, 
Glen Raven. N.C. 


Consolidated Textile 


Are the result of combined research and 


te. W John, Loom Fixer, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is] w ard, G. B., Asst. Master Mechanic, White Oak Mill, 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in Greensboro, N.C. 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Ward, G. R., Supt., 
N. C. 
Ward, T. Spinning Overseer, Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Write for Samples White, Edward, Supply Room, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N.C. 
White, James H., Supt. 
Schoolfield, Va. 
Whitt, F. Overseer Highland Cotton Mills, 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
High Point, N. C. 


Inc., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. Yates, R. L., Master Mechanic, White Oak Mills, Greens- 


Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, 


Slashing, Dan River Mills, 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer boro, N. C. 
Sales Representatives —— ay Se Carder, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, 
Wm. P. Vaughan Yow, G. J., Second Hand in Spinning, Minneola Mfg. 
P. O. Box 792 


Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 > P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


Fibre 


SALUDA, S. C.—The Brooklyn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was established here recently and which be- 
gan operations with several hundred women from Saluda 

- County, has begun the shipment of men’s shorts. The 


A Traveler for Every 


operatives now receive from $9 to $11 per week, and it is 
stated that higher wages will be paid them when they 
become familiar with the work. 
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Pushing Repairs On Overall 
Classitied Department 
assitied Vepartmen 
Greensboro, N. C.—Repairs on the , 
is No. 1 plant of the Blue Bell Overall as 
Company here, which was damaged WANTED—A pbdsition as cloth designer wold, ft. 10 in: 
during the recent storms, are being aasistant designer. Employed at eyes, biack hair, weighs 180. 
pushed as rapidly as possible, and R. present. Can furnish A-1 references. ing, winding and spooling at Whitley 
‘) W. Baker, president, estimates that Address “Designer,” care Textile Bul- Cotton Mills, Clayton, N.C. Left town 
it will take 30 to 60 days to get the tetin. his whereabouts will be greatly appre- 
plant hack into full operation. elated by A. Sam White, Clayton, 
The No. 2 plant was not damaged, — f 
L, and Mr. Baker states they are going ‘ 
- expect to start shipping Greensboro Paul B. Eaton |. | G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. ‘ 
numbers during the last week in PATENT LAWYER | 
- April. The roof of the No. 1 plant 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Foxboro Humidity Controls o. 
was blown off, practically all overalls 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
a in work damaged, and a part of the Former Member Examining Corps 533 
e heavy rain caused further damage iy 
and delayed repairs, he says. Pe 
sé 
Cotton Roads” in N. C. AN EXAMPLE OF 
y Raleigh, N. C.—At least 100 miles SUCCESSFUL WL te 
of “cotton roads” will be built in BALING”’ ccesst¥ 2 
North Carolina if the U. S. Bureau ND 
of Public Roads grants the request A ONE N 
of the State Highway and Public LING i pENDO 
Works Commission for cotton fabric BA DE 
to use in the surface treatment of | s\GNO a 
that many miles of highways, Chief TIES 
Engineer W. Vance Baise said. The a ALE 
Federal Government has already ap- 
propriated funds to provide enough [i i The principal feature of most suc- 5 
cotton fabric for at least 1,000 miles i cessful baling is the Signode 
- of roads, to be distributed to the | i Dependon Bale Tie. _ 3 
various States and North Carolina | 
has asked for a sufficient amount to | Safe edges of the strapping pro- r 
use on 100 miles of new work and | | & ha tect the hands of the operator. Its 7 
“We have every reason to believe makes it possible to handle the Ng 
that the Bureau of Public Roads will contents of the bale without soiling. < 
grant our request for enough cotton : ree : a 
: fabric for 100 miles of road surfacing, The Signode joint (which holds the overlapping strap ends) has * 
| since the plan is to allot all this fab- a tensile strength equal to the tensile strength of the strap itself. 
the be Send for the free folder, “Dependon Bale Ties and Tensional Box 
\ Strapping for Textile Shipments. Use the coupon below. 
use of cotton fabric as a binder be- --- 
tween the base and the bituminous 3638 N. Western Ave. Chicago ii 5 IG O D 
surfacing of roads,” Baise said. Please send us copy of “Dependon Bale Ties ! 
; It is planned, to use this cotton and Tensional Box Strapping for Textile Shipments.’ : STEEL STRAPPING co. 
fabric in the construction of several {| NameofCompany.............-.-..--...--.. | 2638 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
new roads in Gaston, Sampson, Dup- Address... .........- Chicago, Ill. 
lin, Wake and Warren Counties and 373 FURMAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
in the reconstruction of 60 miles of 456 BRYANT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
present roads, Baise said. If Route — 
: 277 in Gaston County can be com- 
pleted this summer, it is planned to stretch now contemplated is between on 20-foot roads, Baise said. The 
surface it and use the cotton fabric Clinton and Faison, in Sampson and new roads on which the fabric will bz 
: binder, Baise said. This strip of road Duplin Counties, of about 15 miles, used will be 20-foot roads while the 
is about six miles long. It is also on which the cotton fabric binder will retreated roads will for the most part 
7. planned to construct about three be used. be 18-foot roads, Baise said. If the 
a miles of experimental road here in Approximately 11,000 yards of State had to buy the cotton fabric, 
< Wake County, near Raleigh, and an- fabric per mile are needed in the the cost would be from $750 to $1,- 
y other strip of road in Warren County surface treatment of 18-foot roads 000 a mile more than when it is not 


on Route 43. The longest single 


and 11,400 yards are needed per mile 


used. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS} 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. | 


Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


DoMESTIC 


10-12 THoMmas Sr., NEwYoOrRK 


Rice Dobby 


ay? 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued slow 


last week, sales of gray goods being estimated at about 


half. of production. There has been some talk of curtail- 
ment in the coarse yarn gray goods group, but at present 
there does not appear to be ‘any likelihood of concerted 
action in this direction. Buyers are sticking closely to a 
hand-to-mouth policy and are expected to continue as 
long as production exceeds sales. The price trend showed 
little change and the decline in print cloth constructions 
was apparently ended. A few sales were made for deliv- 
ery in May and June, but these were exceptions, most 
orders being for prompt shipment. 


The market is still suffering from pending tax develop- 
ments in Washington. While new processing taxes have 
appeared remote, the fact that the President is. said to 
favor them and that the necessity of getting more revenue 
leads to a good deal of uncertainty on this point. 


Finished cotton goods sales continued to show im- 
provement, but buyers were cautious about laying down 
commitments for future deliveries. Retail and wholesale 
stocks were very low, but distributors were covering only 
against quick needs, in most instances. Some fall per- 
cales were bought, and there was interest also in some 
types of fall fancies. 


Cotton wash goods were feeling the effects of sharper 
competition from rayon and spun rayon fabrics. Although 
these cloths sell at higher prices than cottons, the differ- 
ential is narrower this season than in several years. Cot- 
ton weaving mills are protecting themselves by putting 
a part of their equipment into the production of rayons. 

Heavy cotton fabrics for industrial uses continued ac- 
tive, and there also was good buying of cotton bag cloths. 
Burlap bags also were in good demand, reflecting heavier 
sugar melting. 


Carded broadcloths were steady and unchanged with 
only scattered sales going through. Low finished goods 
prices were aggravating an already difficult situation, as 
finished cloth prices fell off faster than gray goods. Some 
importations of cloths similar to white finished broad- 
cloths have been noted. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 


Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38-in., $0x80s _.... 


Gray 


Brown sheetings, 3-yarad 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17% 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s . 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was no encouraging develop- 
ment in the yarn market last week. Sales continued 
small, with few buyers interested in anything beyond 
their immediate requirement. Inquiry was considerably 
better toward the end of the week but was very slow in 
being converted into actual business. Shipments on past 
orders were less active. Prices showed little change and 
continued to be very unsatisfactory from the spinners’ 
viewpoint, 

Despite unfavorable conditions since the first of this 
year, some sellers state their first quarter’s total sales in 
pounds slightly exceeded those registered during the like 
period of 1935, though for obvious reasons the dollar 
volume is away off. 

When the process tax was taken off, it brought serious — 
deflation to sellers’ commissions and to offset this, in part, 
they look forward eventually to higher prices. It is 
conceded that buying will have to enlarge considerably to 
warrant expectation of higher prices. It is hoped that. 
the annual Knitting Arts Exhibition to be held here the 
week beginning April 20th, will augment sales of yarn. 

Commitments were reported to run to smaller amounts 


since a week ago. Larger sized contracts involved up to — 


25,000 pounds and among inquiries were those for up to 
100,000 pounds. Orders placed have called for spot and 
nearby deliveries and a few have extended through the 
next 60 days. That far ahead is as far as the bolder ones 
among buyers care to go at present. 

Reports on mill inventories make it apparent a num- 
ber are keeping output balanced with orders. There are 
plants whose unsold stocks amount to no more than a 
few hundred pounds. Even these surplus lots they are 
eager to dispose of to keep stock scanty. 

It is doubtful whether spinners at any time in the past 
so consistently followed'a course of balanced production. 
A number have sold up production well enough to be 
statistically comfortable. Prices received are another 
matter. Low prices reported are the result of contacss 


placed and reflect the efforts made to hurry buyers to - 


take advantage of low selling levels. 

Deliveries of yarns on old contracts are not active 
with mercerizers who are experiencing a falling off in 
demand, so specifications from them are slightly smaller. 
No new contracts of importance have been placed by 
processors this week, according to local sellers. 


Contracts Awarded on N. C. Institution 
Supplies 


Raleigh, N. C—The Board of Award of the State 
Division of Purchase and Contract has let the following 
contracts for supplies needed by State institutions: 

Sewing thread, Lily Mills Co., Shelby, N. C.; window 
sash cord, Mallison Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga.: straw 
hats, Texas Harvet Hat Co., Laredo, Tex.: dormitory 
beds, Southern Spring Bed Co., Greensboro, N. C.; radia- 
tor hose, Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia. 


PICAYUNE, Miss.—Plans for the initial unit of the 
Pearl River $300, 000 corporation for’ the operation of a 
cloth mill, have been announced. This unit will be one- 
story, sawtooth roof type, measuring 180x275 feet, and 
will be located at Williams-Goodyear Boulevard and K 
street. Krouse & Brasfield of Meridian, Miss., are the 
architects, and the initial unit will represent an ‘expendi- 
ture of more than $150,000. 
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INo. 150 LEESONA_ WINDER 


FOR THREAD AND PLY YARNS 


Built along heavier lines than No. 50 Winder 


USED FOR BOTH SINGLE 
AND PLY YARNS 


Wider and heavier driving belt . 

One belt drives 12 spindles a 

Wider gainer pulleys and belts pts 

Locking device on gainer case 
fixes gainer belt tension 

Special design of traverse frame 
for heavy yarns 


Maximum traverse 6° 


Write nearest office for 
Maximum diameter 6 2” 50 


new. bulletins on No. 
and No. 150 Winders. 


KROMOAK 


One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 
in the Spinning and 
Weave Rooms 


—hecause it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 


Requiremen ts 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; $06 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee BDilectric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., EH. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 

l 


dg., K. P. Ribble, Mger.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg..,: 


. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., BDilectric Didg., 
Crosby, Megr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Dar! 
R. Hury, Megr.; Tampa, Fia., 416 Hampton S8t., H. C. Filan n, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
D. C., Bouthern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 B. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


L. Bim 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268 Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Repas., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8.W t- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety - x 2. Cc. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
Il. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E.,; Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou.  & H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 

leton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 208 Johnston yg | Char- 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH @ SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Harteville, 8. C. 


one CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. Cc. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Eixecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Soe. $19 BE. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
e, 8. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.;.T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 


Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil-— 


ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bldg.,. Greenville, Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8. ¢.;: A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. em. 7055, Atlan Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Chariotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, §. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem. N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg. 8. C., J. Canty Alevander. Asst. Sou. Maer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., $24- 


N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at sonvenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; 
East Point Roller Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peer- 
less Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Textile Roll & Cot 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Ashley, P. O, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. , _ 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


B. Spencer, x ariotte, N. C.; - 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
aad E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. ©. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 185 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. ™ re Augusta, Ga.; Tom 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4@ CO., Inc., B .I., The R. & H 

Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. levy. Dist. 

Mgr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. i 
EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. Y. Sou. Rep., 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. R 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N.C. 


ING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providen I : 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn.” 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr.. Asst. Bou 
. J. W Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
R. Wiggs, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
ounts, Law and Commerce Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.;: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: Moshell, Charleston, S. C.: G. P. 
F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Wareho 
B. A. Stieen, Mor. use, 1101 8 Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. KE. H. Ginn, Dist. 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 
Mgr.; L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: Houston, 
M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mgrs.; Okiahoma City. Okla. F. 
ve thway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
Ala... R. T. Brooke, Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
> nney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mgr.; Knoxville, 

enn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.: 
omnis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
aaa ae: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, 
7 J. : cklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 

ou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas 
Kaston. Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 
ERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Pe 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Re s., Russell A. 
Singl Griffin, Ga; 


eton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, 


| 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth me 
st., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg. S. C.. Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 
4 
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Gossett, Greenville, 8. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 3. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. , 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conard, Greenwood, 5. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply _Co., Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. EB. Diti- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc.. Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Biectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


QGOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 206-207 BD. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.; P. B. 
Dekels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; BE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; W. Sanders, 209 Broadway, Louls- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4& KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davia, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 116 8S. lith S8St., St. Louls, Mo,; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 26156 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C, Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
janta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte; N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Bupply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.., 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Bupply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 

GULF OIL. CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8. C., T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
s. c.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y¥.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 634, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. 0. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 

H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 
Atianta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
Cc: J. W. Rimmer, Mgr.; ts Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 

 HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Chariotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4&4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. — alter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2865 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 
Atlanta, Ga.;: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 3338 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; 8.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N, C.; Bruce Griffin, 1138 
Dlizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
8. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co. Ajiante, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 5. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Speciality Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
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Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude B. Ler, P. O. Box 13838, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church 8t., Chariotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.,, Inc., 2607 BE. Tioga St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LAW @& CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atianta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., lL. H. Barbee, 
Megr.; Baltimore, $18 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchouptitoulas St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN- 
HATTAN, Ino., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & arkley. 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special ent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—aAsheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Hiizabeth City, Blizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Lawey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmirgton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw: Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, ere & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belt a Ox Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, . J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 27th Place S., Birm- 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackensie, 
Asst. to Res. _: Sou. Reps., Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanoo,a Tenn.; J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, $24 Dick St., Fayettevilic. GC. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 H. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 


Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
‘Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 267 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. BE. Taylor, Box 273, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 273, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 282 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Chariotte, N. C., 
ag eatin 8. C., New Orleans, La., Atianta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedfo Mass. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. di me. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
ONYX OIL. & CHEMICAL. CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS 4&4 SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 8&8 For- 
syth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mgr.; Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1689, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 


5th St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8. Jay, 829 West Point i 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4& HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


. S. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C., John R, Roy, representative. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mar.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Laswell Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
BE. H. Stegar, 213 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 16 
BE. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. rom W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8t., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J..K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
rortsmouth, Va.; T. Moore, 609 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va., 


G N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Ralei N. C.; John Limbach, 
238 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.; D. Shimp, 8 Cummins 
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Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6936, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., S.B., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orieans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. B. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Stotage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Chariotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, 5S. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., $17 N. 
17th. St., Richmond, _: &. Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C, 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. L B8ou. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur Ul. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 
omery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
‘Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave.. ce ‘Atlanta, Ga. HH. C. 
a Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, Os Box 1204, Charlotte, 


‘ STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 w. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C.. H. B. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 ag gp Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, a Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER ae 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. OQ. x 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, Ss. C 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-£tewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., ee 


. burg, 8. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. EB. Sortore 


Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Co., 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 8S. C.; R. EH. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidge., Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
Cc.; S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Su upply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; 
D. B. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 
STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. HE. A. Terrell, 


Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D: L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO.,, 65 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep. ioe to. A. Durham, 1113 Commercial National Bank 
Bldg., harlotte 


TEXTILE- FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, Sou. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin Bt., Spartan 
Raddy, Sec. and Treas. burg, 8. C. J. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta 5St., R. G . Bul lard; Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1106 Martin Hag. : *Chariotte, Is “ee States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; hattanooga, Tenn., “'Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co. ; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldg. 

F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 8rd an 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co. 606 Burwell 
Bidg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 686 Shrine Bidg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon ‘Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bldg.; *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., Ww. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Blidg., A. P. Long. “Indicates laboratory. 


WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, *has. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Balen Mer., Monti- 


cello, 


U. S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. L Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 
Palmer, 116 8S. 138th St., Birmingham, Ala.: M. ‘Hardy, 
981 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. C. Sou, Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. ‘Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, a.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Haw. Co., 17 Campvell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, a. <3 Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Ashevi le, 7% 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State 8t., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
The Eason- Morgan Co., 822 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 


G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Campbell 


Hutchens Co., 100 B. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; 
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Coal Co., 286-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box "116. Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Blidge. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 8ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Shaw Paint & Walipaper Co., Durham, N. C.: Shaw Paint & 
Wallpaper Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va.;: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply 
Co., 618 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Southern Pine Lum 
Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


U. &. RING TRAVELER CO., 158 Aborn 8t., Providence 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenvi ae 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C., Hdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 187 8. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room In charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
on gr 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. _— Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., H. Porcher and 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. . Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; L D. Wingo and M Sng ‘Atlanta 


. Office. 


SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
u. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4& SONS, |. &.. Dover. N. H. Gales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. a. Re Cc. = 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro; N. C.; GW bear 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, Walter Wood 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Textile Output in February Declines 11% 


Washington.—Production of textiles slackened during 
February, the seasonally adjusted index dropping to ap- 
proximately the level of last June, about 11 per cent 
under the 1935 peak reached in October, according to the 
survey of current business made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

While the average level of operations was about the 
same as in midsummer of 1935, the relative positions of 
the two most important branches of the industry shifted 
considerably in the interval. In the earlier period the 
index for the wool industry was approaching an all-time 
high, while cotton mill output was relatively much lower. 
By February, 1936, the index for the wool industry had 
dropped considerably, while the index of cotton consump- 
tion had increased by almost one-half, with the result 
that the level disparity between the two industries rela- 
tive to the 1923-1925 base was considerably lessened. 
The index of silk production, the third major component 
of the texttile group index, has dropped about one-fifth 
since last June. 

From January to February only the index representing 
the woolen industry advanced on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. This gain followed three months of decline. While 
the recession from the high level of last October has 
amounted to approximately 14 per cent, operations for 
February were only slightly below the average for 1935. 
Indicative of the better conditions existing in the woolen 
manufacturing industry, the largest manufacturer report- 
ed an estimated net profit of approximately $800,000 in 
the first two months of 1936, as compared with a loss of 
similar proportions in the same period a year ago. In 
1935, with wool consumption about double that of 1934, 
a group of 10 woolen manufacturers, according to a report 
of the Natitonal City Bank of New York, earned $4,323,- 
000, as compared with a loss of $8,114,000 in the preced- 
ing year. 

Cotton mill activity in February did not show much 


change from the relatively high level of January. Daily. 


average cotton consumption declined 3 per cent and was 
2 per cent above February, 1935: A small decline was 
also recorded during March, according to the weekly con- 
sumption estimates. 
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Fumigating 


Exterminating 


Termite Proofing 


= Through our scientific methods . .. your = 
f home, store or warehouse can be kept free of & 
= roaches, ants, rats and other disease-carrying = 

i pests. And at low monthly cost. 


5 We also carry a complete line of Disinfect- 3 
ants, Deodorants, Insecticides, etc. 


Over 25 Years’ Experience 


> ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO. 
511 S. Tryon St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GrAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and ee Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


more yarn delivery if 


Yes Sir, Mr. Smith 


\ 


We sure could getalot (a 
— 


some of our frames had 
new rings. 


; 


> It is common experience that front roll delivery 


can be increased 10% to 15% after replacing worn . 


rings with new ones. Check up with your superinten- 
dent and see what frames he is running with extra twist 
to prevent excessive ends down. Then install new 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on these and note 
the marked production increase. , 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxirs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
| By I. C. Nosre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Chartotte, N. 


> RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and  Jivister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 
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Open windows in the spinning 
and weaving rooms cost many 
mills thousands of dollars a year. 
For whenever workers attempt 
to control ventilation manually, 
they create spotty conditions, 
local drafts andlowered humidity 
— which are always followed by 
ends-down, seconds and increased 
production costs. 

In direct contrast —the Parks 
Automatic Airchanger introduc- 


es carefully measured air, with 
windows closed, This equipment 
then circulates the air evenly 
throughout the room and main- 
tains uniform humidity condi- 


tions at all times. And by doing 


sO, it improves quality and rate 
of output, lowers excessive sum- 


mertime temperatures and raises 


the morale and efficiency of 
workers. 


The Parks Airchanger, in fact, 


| 
| 
Name 
| 


HOW MUCH DO WINDOWS 


COST YOU 


produces the same uniform air 
conditions as a central station 
unit—but costs far less because it 
will utilize your existing humidi- 
fying equipment. The investment 
it requires is soon returned—i 
savings. Send the coupon below 
for complete information. Or 
check the line on the coupon 
that will bring a Parks engineer 
to explain all the Airchanger’s 
advantages. No obligation. 


Parks Automatic Airchanger [) You may have 
an engineer call (1 (Please check) 


CLIMA TE 
XOG DN JO 


— 


| 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
A R K S men: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 


